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“Proclaim Liberty throughor;. sll the land, to all 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I sy that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all manie- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that stato of things, so far from its being 
true that the States whore slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipent oF 
ree Usirep States, but the ComMANDER OF THE Army, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THUR UNIVERSAL EMAN- 


CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. . . From the instant 


that tie slavecholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of . 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH If CAN RE INTERFERED 
witH, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instita- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THR 
PLACE or TaeM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to emam- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. Apamm 
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vetuge of Oppression. 
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NIGGEROLOGY. 


‘tis true.” that the Pari- 

y are to the absurd idea of 

‘y be cured of this unnatural 

wns of the hour, which are! 

y all Over the country, re- 

iin New England. This is aj 
Nearly two years’ experience of 
lelusion merely induces the 
ttering unetion to his soul” 
the Ethiopian skin, and make 

ite men! What folly, what 
Everybody beyond the | 

yativs knows and teels that this mon- 
rused our deplorable national | 
tead of acknowledging their 

r steps, these blind zealots 
will o’-the-whisp of Emancipa- | 


t 14 


Mr. | Bird is a fair type of these enthusiasts. 
sman, butjsure we are that 
statesman. He may excel in the | 
oy, but certain it is that, beyond 
can never manufacture, On paper 
ion as a public man which | 
fle has just 
An lrew ’s Councillors, 
sa reward for his endeavors to introduce | 
thousand contrabands | 
in order to degrade and | 


All this might be re- | 


i busine 


it reputat 


mmon sense. 


Vass wetts several 


Southern border, 


the fanatics to con- 
but, to secure 

ince of their roundhead brethren, they 
Is ute comparisons between the ne- 
| Irishmen. Mr. Bird, to bolster his pre- 


Terence, were 


; 1 
to ! thosen task ; 








:. prints, in the Transeript of last | 
trom “a@ gentieman of the highe st in- | 
iracter,” from Fortress Monroe, the 
| meaning of which is contained in this de- | 
1 
| ed people are as active and industri- | 
rable the Irish. They are much more 
vd | the Irish are at the North 
» in the South, each in their more 
i so let it be.” } 
j 
\ wv continually of the comparative insig- 
laveholders; but, in point of fact, | 
ly represent the optnions of the | 
Southern States than the Black Re- | 


the Free 
six States contain much less 


England do those of 
States: because thes 
) millions inhabitants, radical, conservative, 


gers, and all; and no sane man will under- 





to say that the nonsense contained in the above 
1 receive from the twenty-five or 

1 { th peo} le besides, any other re- 

in well-merited derision or contempt. 

the surface of this globe, can indi- 

ind so stultified as to compare an Trish- 

It the latter be as *« ipable” as | 

irish,” pray why not as much and more so 
Mn il, amalgamation-hunting, dollar- 

ig, atheistical Yankee 2? The idea of the 

g re * theis ) ai latitude,” is, | 
ryt ing, most ] cidedly rich! worthy 





0 ( ose disturbers of order, good 
, and every social relation. 


led to their own in- 
, all over the land, for 


Mr. Bird and his colleagues in 
ess may pride themselves on their | 
( (7) endowments, the Irish, thank | 
much self-re spect to “ go” tor any- 
| & negro on the same grade in 
ket with tl What a cause 

on to the white man is the 
like the inferior negro race. he is 


ni 
= W MACE 
| 
1 HISs Ive 8. 
poorest 
ithersoever his inclination or 
But to “go” for the 


lions of helpless slaves, 


move w 





regard for their immediate or re- 





vis a thought worthy altogether of 
’ t il@aologists who are ever pur- 
- ‘ly phantom, whose notions of eovern- | 
hot last, if once tried, for twenty-four 
se only strength consists in mutual 
! ill else inextinguishable ani- 
id? verily it is high time 
i etx + 





teachings of Old England of 
£0 boston (Irish Catholic ) Pilot. 


RADICALISM IS DOWN. 


us that Radicalism suicidally 
tuission to the national author- 
' fold of the Constitution, not 


States, but submission to the 


‘ el 
\ n platform; equality for the 
im agreeing to this, Radicalism 
a, cittes sowed with the salt of ex- 
Sucl rin P wh g 
ch terms as these—such as the 
Wit Chandler, of Michigan, and the im- 
Va 0 


and the whole criminal set | 
ig less than eternal war! As we 
ppeals of Radicalism,—made, too, 
ire greedily grabbing all they can | 

© crib—whose pockets are lined 
uption as their hands are red 
rethren—we involuntarily ask— 

vl tue and old patriotism and the 

ce of majorities in Massachusetts? Has 
ed to brutish beasts? Does New Eng- 
ribet bjugate the great West to her Abo- 
vmne ¢ We are committing suicide every 

{ mm infernal policy. 

The day of reckon- 
* When rascality will be fully unveiled. 

Y, even new, is saved ! saved by the no- 
host who have come to its rescue— 
\ t betwee n the true men of the Mid- 
Bord States, and the West. The 
has the right of it. The moral of 

that involuntarily brings out the all 


lennesse 


f good cheer. 


. and other States, new coming 
‘ering tide—is that Radicalism is down. 
?P is yet to elapse before the patriotic 

‘ } - i 


ot zm m, fally operate—but it can be heard ! 

; tt —— nt -- right and truth, and is irrevo- | 
sein “ not be without effect. It 1s for the 
Mme aegis the Constitution as it is. The 
Willen why who have declared this, assuredly 


~ 8 ihereasing—will brand as traitors all who 


sia 
‘ the 








rchn 
omer 
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ot ay 
“ * ie democratic professions of the Post are as 


id hollow as are the virtuous protestations 
‘te night-walker before the police court. 


‘Pudent ar 
ta Proflig 


pe, irrespective of party, can, un- | 


Constitution being no better than use- | 
it, and war against the Union as it was. | 


Selections. | 


THE VOICE OF THE UNION EXILES. 


I was in that prison, numbers of us were led ont ind) 
shot. At first they supplied coffins for those who | 


|; were shot, but the great number of executions pre- | 


vented the supply of coffins; so they dug a hole in 
the ground, and made them sit down on the brink of | 


| the hole, and there was a certain number of soldiers | 


The Union exiles who have escaped from the ter- | 
rors of Rebeldom, held a meeting in Cooper Institute, | 
New York, which was attended by a vast assemblage 
of people. The principal speakers were Hon. A. J. 
Hamilton, of Texas, T. J. Boynton, of Florida, Rev. 
W. B. Carter, of Tennessee, and Rev. Mr. Hoye, of | 
Mississippi. | 

Mr. Hamilton scouted the idea that peace would | 


be secured by compromise. He said :— 


“ The Southern Union men spurn all such offers of 
compromise as I do here to-night; they spurn the 
sympathy of a man who proposes to relieve them. by 
tendering the olive branch. Above all, Ido not 
want the aid and sympathy of a man who thinks | 
that the war must be carried on in such a way as | 
still to preserve the cause of the war. How then | 
are we Abolitionists? I intend to contribute my 
humble efforts to pull Slavery up by the last roots. | 
[ Cheers, loud and continued. ] know that Slavery 
must perish in order that Liberty may survive. 
[Great applause.] I know that the manacles mast 
fall from the fettered limbs of the black race on this 
continent, in order that the white man may not be | 
manacled. We, therefore, again spurn the sympa- | 
thy of any man who talks about the Union as it was, 
if he means to say that we are to go back to the con- 
dition that preceded this Revolution. This will not 
be the Union our fathers intended it to be, until the 
cause of this Rebellion has been swept from the land. | 
{Cheers.] You may imagine from this that I have 
some idea that the President’s Proclamation is a | 
pretty good thing. [ Applause. | If there has been | 
one solitary step taken in the right direction by the 
President, it is the issuing of the Proclamation of 
Emancipation.” [Tremendous applause. } i 

Rev. 


next speaker. 


W. B. Carter, of East Tennessee, was the | 
In the course of his speech he said : 


Being a slaveholder himself, he could have re- | 
mained South by staining his soul with treason— 
[applause ]—but Gggl forbid that he or his children 
should ever be victims to that! He did sometimes 
like to hit the eopper-heads. [Cheers.] He hated 
the serpent whenever he saw it, North and South. 
{ Applause.] While he hated treason South, he hated 
treason North, for while there might be some apolo- | 
gy for it South, there was not the least shadow of | 
apology for it North. He wished to remind the edi- | 
tors ot New York, and he did it for a practical pur- 
pose, that of all the helps which Secession received in 
the South two years ago, none was greater than that | 
from a certain class of the Northern press. [* Her- 
ald!” “ Herald!” “ Express!”| Mr. Carter con- | 
tinued: You know them better than I do, gentlemen. | 
In those papers we found the very arguments which | 
Southern Rebels use against us. What was the cha- | 
racter of those arguments? Eternally prating about | 
Southern rights and Northern aggressions. And | 
that is what your papers are doing now. I beg these 
editors, for the sake of our common country, for the 
sake of the weeping and perishing thousands of loyal 
men in the South, to cease traducing their own Gov- 
ernment, and to sustain that Government. I want 
these editors and these confounded politicians to tell 
me what rights I have lost. Did you ever see them ? 
Did you ever hear them? Did you ever taste them ? 
Did you ever smell them? [Laughter.] If any of 
these Northern men have found any of wy lost rights, 
I wish they would return them. I am conscious of 
having lost rights, but not through my government, 
but through this accursed Southern Confederacy. 
[ Applause.] I have lost the right of seeing my wife 
and little children. I have lost the right of abiding 
beneath my own vine and figtree. In short, I have | 
lost the right to be in my own country a freeman. 
I will tell you how to give me back those rights. 
Crush the accursed Rebellion against the Govern- 
ment.” 


Mr. T. J. Boynton, of Florida, followed in a stir- 
He said :-— 


ring speech. 
In this struggle I am for no party—rather I 
am for that party or that organization or that man 
who shows most energy in the prosecution of warlike 
measures, who gives the, hardest blows and deals | 
heaviest and oftenest. .[ Applause. ] I am against 
the party which forgets the perils of the nation, 
and strives for personal and party aggrandizement ; 
and which having sent its brethren into the field to 
be decimated by Rebel bullets from the front, now 
fling after them the poisoned arrows of a worse than 
Parthian retreat by talk of compromises and conven- 
[ cannot enough impress upon you the foliy 
of half measures. The shortest way to the end of 
the matter is through and over the Rebellion. Cir- 
cuitous paths end in bogs and quagmires. A good 
rule for voting is, “for the man the Rebels hate the 


tions. 


worst.” 
anti-coercionist or a conventionist is not measurable. 
Things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other. [Applause.] Courage will vanish 
from the hearts and strength from the arms which 
support the rebellion just in proportion as they see 
that uncompromising Union men are supported and 
elected in the loyal section. I have no words to 
express my conteinpt for the man who proposes, in 
any event, to let the Rebels go. Let Secession go! 
ay, go—down to hell, and say, I sent the thither, is 
the language I would recommend. [ Applause.]— 
Just a word about the Proclamation. We accept it 
as the conclusion of the inscrutable, irrefragable, and 
inexorable logic of events. [Applause.] We would 
guard the Constitution, and todo so most effectually 
we would save the nation. Does not the spirit of 
the Constitution abide in the body of the nation ? 
Do the souls remain on earth after the bodies are 
dead? Save the nation if you would save the Con- 
stitution. Has the President shown haste to exer- 
cise doubtful powers? Did he not for a long time 
propose to save the Government and Slavery too? 
Does he not now propose to do so if the Rebels will 
lay down their arms? Is it not lawful to save the 
nation at any expense? Is there any plirase in the 
Constitution which can be tortured into the intend- 
ment that Rebel soldiers have a right to be support- 
ed by slaves or anybody else? If it is lawful to 
shoot Rebels in the field, is it less so to kick from 
under them the prop which feeds and clothes them 
in the field ? 


Rev. Mr. Hoye, of Mississippi, who has suffered 


and having given an interesting narrative of his suf- 
ferings and escape, he said :— 


I appear before you, as your President has said, 
from the repudiating State of Mississippi. I will tell 
you how I got here; I came on the underground rail- 
road. [Cheers.] 1 was seized by the rebels, heavily 
ironed, and placed with eighty others in a Southern 
dungeon. 1] remarked to Generali Jordan that I had 
heard that iron was scarce in the South, but they 
had given me a large supply of it. [Laughter.] My 
crime was, that I had used seditions language, or, as 


they term it there, I had talked Union talk. While 


lit, by writing against it, and, if necessary, by fight- | 
| ing against it. 


| got away, but I was re-arrested. 
| me with BLOODHOUNDS—yes, BLOODHOUNDS ; they | 


| would get my scent. 


| slaves about it. 
| there were slaves, 


| frame, and I said, in the course of conversation, that 


| distance, and stay all day. 


The difference between a rebel and an | 


great persecution, also spoke with great earnestness, | 


who advanced, and fired three balls into the brain | 
and three into the heart; and this was the mode of 
execution. I was to be suspended between heaven 
and earth as an arch-traitor, because on various oc- 
easions I had expressed my sentiments fully. I bad | 
charge of churches when the rebellion broke out, | 


jand I had preached a sermon in which I had told | 


my people to oppose the rebellion by talking against | 


I was incarcerated ; in company with 
a friend, I made an attempt to escape; my friend 
They sent after 


hunt the Union troops now with those animals. The 
second time I was more successful; I went off-in a} 
south-west direction, opposite from my home, in or- 
der to escape the bloodnounds, and I did not leave a | 
single article of clothing, through fear that they | 
I knew that, if I got away ont 
of the town of Tupelo, which was surrounded by 
the rebel camps, I could get aid from Union men. 
My fellow-prisoners labored all day to get my chains 
in such a condition that they could be slipped off. * I 
had to carry the iron bands with me till I could get 
among friends. 

After I escaped, I was compelled to live mostly | 
upon green corn and bad water; and when I reached 
the Union lines, I was in the condition of a skeleton, 
and:I have not got over it; my constitution was shat- | 
tered—and all this for being a Union man. Some | 
days after my escape, I was compelled to go to a 
house; I was becoming very faint, and it required | 


| perhaps an hour to go a quarter of a mile; I went | 


to one house, and | noticed that there were some | 
I went away, knowing that, where 
the masters are Secessionists. 1 
might as soon have walked into Tupelo. If I could 
have seen the slaves alone, I would have trusted my- 
self with them. I found another house where there | 
were no slaves. The man was a man of herculean | 


the Yankees were overrunning all the country, and | 
every man that was able to fight was needed in the | 
army, and asked why wasn’t he there? His wife | 
gave me her mind very freely. She said he was not | 
there, and he wasn’t going there, and she gave her | 
opinion of the Conscription law. ‘Then I told them | 
my condition, and they gave me food. I never liked 
corn-bread very much, but the corn-bread that they 
set before me was the sweetest morsel that I ever 
tasted. A chicken was killed, and I devoured near- 
ly the whole; and while I was sitting eating, I heard 
a little girl in an adjoining room say that she had | 
been able to get only a wing, and that I was a horse | 
to eat. I must not name this man; it would draw 
upon him the persecutions of the traitors. He said | 
that he did not know the route to Rienzi, but he | 
knew a man who did, and who would show me. He | 


| concealed me in a thicket, and brought this man to 


me. The man said: “I'll do all I can to get you! 
to the Union lines; you must go to that house in the | 
I would like to have you 
in my family, but it might get out. I’ve a large | 
family, and most of ’em are gals, and ye know gals | 
will talk.” [Laughter and applause.] That may | 
not be true of the New York “ gals,” but it is true 
of them down there. I thought this a sufficient ex- 
cuse. At night he came with two horses, and con- | 
ducted me to a point eight miles distant, to his | 
brother-in-law’s, and he asked him to conduct me to | 
the Union lines. His brother-in-law was a Union | 
man; he bitterly denounced Secessionists. He told | 
me, while there, that there was a gentleman by the 
name of Newman who “ talked Union talk,” as they 
called it—told of his love and devotion for the Union. 
The cavalry went and arrested him, and there was | 
a difference of opinion among them; some were in 
favor of shooting him, and some were in favor of} 
hanging him; but they finally got scalding water, and 
scalded him to death. [Sensation.] Then they hung | 
up the body, and put a label on it, saying that any 
man who took down the corpse should be served in 
the same way. My friend and his friends took him 
down and buried him, and in after time there will | 
be a monument raised to his virtues. My friends | 
conducted me to the Union lines. 

I had travelled before only during the night, but | 
we had to travel during the day, because there was | 
a great storm, and it was dangerous to cross to Talla- | 
hatchie during the night. At a place called Davis's | 
Mill, we found five or six rebel soldiers; they in- | 
quired where we came from. fle said we were in 
hunt of oxen, and asked them if they had seen a} 
black ox and apied ox. They had not. They said | 
I looked as though I had bad the fever and ague for | 
a year. He told them that I had come from Ala- | 
bama, and my folks thought I was almost gone of | 
consumption. This satisfied them, a'though it was | 
not strictly in accordance with the rules of veracity. | 
When I got in sight of the Star Spangled Banner, | 
my feelings may be more readily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

Now, I will say a few words in answer to questions | 
that have been asked me since I came North. With 
regard to this Proclamation, about which we have | 
heard so much, I believe it is right, and for these } 
reasons: When I was among the soldiers of the Re- | 
bel army, I found that they employed slaves. They | 
had slaves as sappers and miners, as cooks, as team- | 
ters, as artisans, in the blacksmith’s shop, making | 
swords and knives to cut the throats of the Union | 
troops, and all this by compulsion; and I think it | 
strange indeed if we should not divert this labor from | 
that channel. [Great applause.] They do not ob- 
ject to it, and why should we? Another reason 
why I think this slave labor should be diverted is 
this: Tallahatchie County, Miss., has but 550 voters, 
'and it sends 600 soldiers to the R&bel army. They 
have 15,000 or 20,000 slaves, and these slaves are at 
work in the fields, producing the hog and the ho- | 
miny of which you have heard so much. If these | 
slaves were liberated, these 600 men would be com- 
' pelled, almost to a man, to go home to produce that 
hog and hominy which is necessary to the support of 
themselves and their families. Iam asked if I be-! 
lieve that this proclamation can be carried out. Yes, 
I believe it can be carried out, just so sure and just 
‘so long as negroes have legs. [Laughter and ap- 
| plause.] For they will escape to the Union lines at 
every opportunity. They came into the Union lines 
}long ago, but.they learned it was the policy of the 
| Government not to receive them. It was opposed 
| to the views of the Generals, and Gen. Nelson, and 
| Gen. Wood, and Gen. Ammon, have tied up ne- 
groes, and whipped them, and sent them back. This 
T have known to be the case, and have seen to be the 
case. One of them has gone to his reward. I am 
stating things now that I know to be true; that 1 
have seen with my eyes. 

We are often asked this question : “ Will the slaves 
make good soldiers? Are they sufficiently intelli- 
gent?” Let me tell you that the slaves are more in- 
telligent than the poor whites in the South. Why, I 


| 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 








went into a house not three months ago, and 


was a lady belonging to this class of sand-hilters, 
and I remarked, by way of passing the time, as I was 
waiting for her husband, that there was the picture 
of the Presidents. “ Yes,” said she; “them’s the 
picters of the Presidents, and some of ‘em must be 


gettin’ mighty old by this time, if they ain’t dead.” | 


[Prolonged laughter.] I remarked, in addition, that 


that one at the head was General Washington. | 
“ Yes,” said she, “I've heern of him ever since I| 


was a gal; I wonder if he’s dead yet?” I told her 
that I had seen an account of his death in the pa- 
pers. [Continued laughter.] There were two fami- 


lies in Tishamingo County who were going to move, | 


one to Texas and the other to Arkansas; but the 
wie of the Texas man wanted to go to Arkansas, 
and the wife of the Arkansas man wanted to go to 
Texas. The men were out hunting one day, and 
were thinking about it, and at lasg they agreed that 
to trade would be a good plan. 
the matter just as it occurred, I shall have to relate 
the express words: One of the women was old, and 
the other was young. “ Neow,” said one, “if you 
had an old mar’, and [ had a young filly, you wouldn’t 
want to trade even, would ye ?” [Great laughter. ] 
The other agreed with him, and so they compromised 


the matter by the one who possessed the old wife | 


As I am relating | 


|THE FORTRESS MONROE CONTRABANDS. | 





| Governor Andrew’s letter to Major Bolles, de- 
| clining the proposed transfer of contrabands from 
Fortress Monroe to Massachusetts, has been pub 
lished. It is suspected that Major Bolles, who j 
comparatively fresh from Massachusetts politics 
proposed to make a little democratic capital out of 


| ment for use in replying to the insane clamor as to 
an intended or expected removal of free blacks to 
the North. After urging that, if Fortress Monroe 


find the blacks an important reserved force for its 
defence, Governor Andrew proceeds as follows :— 


“ Contemplating, however, the possibility of their 
removal, permit me to say that the Northern States 
are, of all places, the worst possible to select for an 
asylum. These poor people, afloat upon the world, 
are inhabitants of a Southern climate, and have 
| habits, and are subject to needs and to peculiarities 

of physical constitution accordingly. Where, then, | 
| is the prudence or the humanity of subjecting them 
at once to the rigors of our northern sky, in the 


giving a double-barreled shot-gun, and eighteen dol- | W'Nter Season, with the moral certainty of inflicting 


lars to boot. He paid the eighteen dollars, however, 
in coonskins, and things of that sort. Now. this is 
the condition of the poor whites in that vicinity. 
The slavebolders rule them. 


Then, again, there is the question about whether | 


the negroes will fight against their masters or not. 


The negroes are a very kind people, and they are | 


possessed of a very great deal of piety—indeed, / 
believe that the real piety of the South is ensconced in 
the bosom of :he slave population of that country—and 
they would not wish to destroy their masters, how- 
ever they might abuse them or whip them. But 
every man in the South is not the master of every 
specific negro in the South; that negro would not 
fight against his master, but he would fight against 
every other master in the South. I have relatives 
in the South; I unfortunately have three brothers- 
in-law, officers in the rebel army. If I knew I was 
aiming at one of them, I would not shoot; but I 
would fight willingly, and if, in fighting, I should 
kill one of them, I should do it with a good con- 
science. : 

I have been asked—Will there be insurrections ? 
I say not, as long as the negroes can run away ; so 
long as they can run and find protection, there will be 
no insurrections. But there is great alarm in the 
South, through fear that there will be insurrections. 
I attended the Synod of Mississippi in October last 
at Natchez, and I was told that fifteen negroes had 
been hanged there for fear of insurrection. Others 
said it was not true, and that they were hanged 
upon irresponsible statements of irresponsible per- | 
sons. While I was in Macon last Summer, six ne- 
groes were executed, and one was burned in the 
streets. 

When I was at that Presbyterian Synod, I preach- | 
ed to a large congregation of slaves; it was the 
largest congregation I ever spoke to in my life, with 
this exception. With one exception, that of the 
minister who sat beside me, they were all slaves, yet 
one third of them were whiter that I am; so that sla- 
very is not confined to color, because you ofien see red- 
haired and blue-eyed slaves. Another question is, 
will they come North? I would reply to this, that 
if freedom is proclaimed South, they will not come 
North, because they love freedom, but they hate sla- 
very. They would prefer to go South. 
tain suggestion in the papers to give them the State | 
of Florida. I was glad to see it: let them have that 
beautiful territory of Ponce de Leon, so graphically 
alluded to. 
no objection; I have lived among negroes, and can 
again, but let that matter be decided hereafter. 

The causes of the Rebellion have been set forth ; 
I need not say anything in regard tothat. The only 
other question I have been asked is this : 


Northern States hereafter? I say there will not so 
long as this institution of slaver¥ exists. [Loud ap- 
plause.] But let that institution be eradicated, and 
there is no obstacle to harmony. 


Parson Brownlow, in a recent speech at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, made the following allusion to 
the Emancipation Proclamation :— 


“JT am here to-day for the purpose of endorsing 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, (applause,) 
for this reason—that it will unite the North; and 
you haven’t been united and rebels have; because 
the rebels have no principle at stake; and when 


you put them to the wall, they intended to have | 
issued a proclamation of universal emancipation, | 


and then demanded the protection of England and 


France; and Iam glad that Old Abe has taken the | 
wind out of their sails. (Applause.) Slavery is a | 
This war will make it so. | 
There cannot be a man with a thimble-full of brains, | 


gone-up institution. 
(janghter.) who does not know that it will pat down 
the institution of slavery. They will go down. I 
can better illustrate it by giving a homely anecdote 
from the West. Two of my neighbors went out 
hunting, and one of them took a dog; and he hadn't 
gone far when he found a skunk. He ran the skunk 
into a hollow log. He was ignorant of the proper- 
ties of the essence pedier. He soon had to evacu- 
ate. The other neighbor came up, and from the 
state of the atmosphere, knew how matters stood. 
Said he, ‘ Neighbor, have you killed it?’ + Killed 
the devil! Let the d—d thing alone, and it will 
stink itself to death.’ (Laugbter.) By the time this 
war is over, slavery will have stunk itself to death.” 


He also directed a shaft at the sympathizers with 
rebellion in the Northern States -— 


“I am ashamed, mortified, vexed, that, while this 
is the spirit ofsthe rebellion all over tae South, of 


murder and destruction, I find a set of men, born | nt 3 
| are decisive, the President has surrendered the com- | 


|mand of the armies to men whose ideas are not his | 


and educated here in the North, owning property 
here, so mean, so unpatriotic, so God-forsaken,heaven- 
daring; hell-deserving, and so infernally contempti- 
ble as to sympathize with this infernal rebellion. If 
there is a Northern citizen in this audience who 
sympathizes with this rebellion, permit me to say to 
you that you are a thousand times meaner, dirtier, 
uglier and more rascally than any Southern seces- 
sionist on earth. You are complaining about the 
war tax, complaining against some of our Generals, 
and you should be taken out by some of these 
soldiers and rode on a tence-rail until you are dead. 
If I owed the devil a debt, and had given him my 
bond to pay him a dozen of the meanest men to be 
found, I would turn over to him twelve Northern 
sympathizers, and get a big premium from the old 
fellow.” 


Such is the voice of the Union exiles from the re- 
bellious South ; such is their testimony as to the ne- 
cessity of removing the cause of the Rebellion and 
to the justice and propriety of the President’s Proc- 
lamation ; such are their earnest appeals for the vig- 
orous prosecution of the war against Treason; such 
their earnest remonstrances against compromises 
and half-way measures. 


I saw a cer- 
i 
p sek i 


If, however, they come North, I have | 


Will there | 


be harmony of feeling between the Southern and | 


extreme suffering, resulting probably in disease and 
death? Jf their removal is definitely determined | 
upon, I would take the liberty of suggesting for the | 
asylum some Union foothold in the South—as Hil- 
ton Head—where they could retain their health, be 
, trained as soldiers, and their labor be rendered 
economically available. For them to come here for | 
encampment or asylum would be to come as pau- 
pers and sufferers into a strange land, and a climate 
trying even to its habitues, as a swarm of homeless 


| wanderers, migrating without purpose, and not to.) 


the wilderness where the strong arm would suffice 
for maintenance, but to a busy community where | 
they would be incapable of self-help—a course cer- | 
tain to demoralize themselves and endanger others. | 
Such an event would be a handle to al! traitors and 
to all persons evilly disposed. We should be told 
that the experiment had been tried and had failed ;! 
that the negroes were proved worthless, and incapa- 
ble of taking care of themselves, when the truth 
would be that we had pursued the plan most emi- | 


| nently calculated to disable and corrupt them. 1} 


meet with pleasure the motives of humanity which 
have dictated your proposed plan; but from the | 
very same feelings I must consider the plan mis- | 
taken, It is precisely because I do not wish the | 
negroes to suffer; precisely because I would save | 
their wives and children from perishing ; precisely 
because I do not wish their new freedom to become 
license, corroption and infamy, that I respectfally | 
decline to aid or countenance your plan for their 
transportation to the North. } 

Inasmuch as the letier of Major-General Dix is | 
accompanied by a copy of a letter from the War | 


| 
| 


Department granting permission to correspond con- | 
cerning the plan proposed, I deem it incumbent | 
upon me to state that I have, since receiving your 
letter, conferred with the Department upon “this 
subject, and I am sure that there is not any differ- 
ence of opinion between the Department and my- 
self thereon; nor do I find there the existence of 
any such apprehensions regarding the safety of Gen. | 
Dix’s position as you seem to entertain. 
I ougiit to add that, even were my views coinci- | 
dent with your own, I am, under the law, absolutely 
powerless in my official capacity to promote them.” 


=_> 


THE REASONS WHY. 


The loyal people of the United States have sacri- | 
ficed enough men and treasure to have put an end 
{to the rebellion months ago. Still, that ardently | 
| wished for result seems to be further off now than | 
}at the beginning. The North, with greatly superior | 
jnumbers and wealth, with vastly greater resources | 
of art, mechanism and manufacture, is held in 
|check—is baffled, confounded, and held up to the } 
derision of the nations. 

Why is it so? 


| because the military commanders are not properly 


| reinforced, or because the troops are not properly | 
Some ignorant and | 


| fed, clothed and equipped. 
| credulous persons have been deceived by this clamor, 


but no man of sense and information believes one | 


| word of it. 

| The Federal cause is not triumphant simply be- 
cause the Generals who control the armies do not 
desire it should be! 


Shortly after the rebellion commenced, Mr. Rich- | 
ardson, of Illinois, and other prominent locofovos in | 


, Congress, demanded that they and their friends 
should be appointed to high military positions. The 
President yielded. He argued that, as it was not 
usual or politic for an Administration to appoint its 


lof loyalty by conferring abundant military honors 
on those who made them. 


| hundred are locofocos ! 
The armies of the Union have not succeeded in 
extinguishing the rebellion, because the Generals 


/ by whom they have been led have not desired that | 


result, 


| What would have been said by the patriots if the | 


| Continental Congress, in 1776, instead of giving the 
}command of the armies to Washington, Wayne, 
| Lincoln, and that class of men, had promoted the 
| tories to the Generalships? The indignation of the 
| patriots would have been both hot and sharp. They 


| would have given up in despair of ever establishing | 


| the independence of the colonies. 


| President Lincoln has been guilty of this folly. | 


| In this vast emergency, when acts of Congress sig- 
nify comparatively little, when executive proclama- 
tions are simply blank cartridges, when battles alone 


| ideas, whose plans are not his plans, whose hopes are 
\not his hopes, whose ends are not his ends. {fe has 
}superadded to this folly, another of not much less 
/magnitude. He has joined with these locofoco 
| Generals in proscribing and banishing from inde- 
pendent commands, every General whose ideas, plans, 


| hopes and aspirations are substantially his own. 


| der such circumstances, it is not singular that his 


ii vx 
| cisive movements are unheeded. 


direction of the armies to the locofocos, should 
expect to have the rebellion crushed out. 

What do these locofocvo Generals mean ? 

Clearly, they do not intend that the North shall 


shall be vanquished. They mean to protract the 
struggle, to exhaust the resources and the patience 
of the loyal States, and so force a com ise. They 
are acting in concert with Northern locofoco politi- 
cians, whose sympathies are undisguisedly in favor 
of the rebels. 

If the President had been wise—if he had kept 
the military power in his own grasp, by confiding 





this affair; but the attempt has failed signally.  In- | 
deed, the Governor’s letter is an excellent docu- | 


is threatened by the enemy, General Dix would | 


An indignant and suffering people are told it is 


opponents to high civil trusts, it was fitting he | 
should mark his appreciation of locofoco professions | 


5 F { 
Accordingly, of the three | 
hundred and forty new Generals created, over three 


Un- | 
repeated and positive orders for vigorous and de- | 


ive | The only singu- | 
| larity is that the President, after making over the | 


be overrun, any more than they de-ign the South > 


the chief commands only to men whose views were 
coincident with his own—the war would have been 
ended months ago; thonsands of lives and millions 
of treasure would have been saved, and the coun- 
try to day would have entered upon a career of in- 
creased prosperity, usefulness and renown 

We do not mean to be understood as alleging 
that every locofoco General is involved in the con- 
spiracy which undoubtedly exists to deprive the na- 
tional standard of conclusive triumphs. We gladly 
concede that some of them have risen above party 
prejudices, passions and aims, and are most anxious 
to make short work with the rebels. But these men 
constitute a meagre minority of the whole, and 
occupy positions in which their splendid patriotism 
is comparatively unavailing. 

The army of the West and the army of the Po- 
tomac have accomplished little this summer and 
fall, because it has been the programme of their 
commanders that little should be accomplished. The 
allegation that the Federai forces are outnumbered 
is a lie, or is only true of particular fields where the 
Generals in command design to give the rebels the 
advantage. The pretence of insufficient supplies is 
false, and would be inadmissable if true. Jackson 
contrives to get on tolerably well with a deficient 
commissariat. So could McClellan or Buell, if either 
had a mind to. ‘Their hearts are not in the work. 
Their sympathies are all on the other side. 


We had written thus far before receiving the 
news of McClellan's removal, or Halleck’s report as 
to the cause thereof. That report, and the removal 
based on it, confirm many of the suggestions thrown 
out above. For months, many of our readers have 
thought our judgment of McClellan harsh. Few of 
them, we think, are of that opinion now. The ver- 
dict of history will show our judgment to be lenient, 

General McClellan has been removed from the 
command of the army of the Potomac. His suc- 
cessor is General Burnside. 

The removal of McClellan was caused by his re- 
fusal to obey orders, and march promptly against 
the enemy. An elaborate report from Gen. Halleck 
is published, showing that McClellan's excuse for 
disobedience, which was that his requisitions for 
supplies had not been filled, was totally false. 

When McClellan was called from Western Vir- 


ginia to Washington, we hailed his advent. But, 
months ago, we became satisfied either that his 


heart was not in the work, or that he was utterly 
incompetent for the position to which he had been 
elevated. A suitable commander, with the means 
of which he has had the disposal, would have lite- 
rally crushed the rebellion before now. He has 
brought the nation to the very brink cf destruction. 
General Burnside has evinced both capacity and 
earnestness. Under his command, the army will not 
go into. winter quarters. It is possible that he may 
save the republic.—Honesdale ( Penn.) Democrat. 


=> 


“THERE IS A GOD IN ISRAEL.” 


Gen. McClellan has been removed from the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, and has been 
or.lered to report to bis family at Trenton. Wash- 
inzton, in the old days of the Revolution that tried 
men’s souls, amid the snow and ice of inclement 
winter, with a mere handful of worn-out soldiers, 
turned upon his powerful and exultant foe, and 
routed him in sore defeat at Trenton; McClellan, 
in these later and evil days of Rebeilion, comes to 
the bosom of his family in the same Trenton, having 
frittered away one noble army in dilatory and fatal 
strategy, and having left behind the command of 
another, with which he has squandered a propitious 
autumn, in letting his tatterdemalion foe insultingly 
kick him and his noble army in front and rear, with 
Stuart raid, and then escape unpunished to his 
Southern strongholds. But as the world saw, in 
Washington, the victorious, at Trenton, the Revo- 
lution accomplished ; so it sees, in McClellan, the 
superseded, at Trenton, the Rebellion crushed. In 
the former was recognized that military genius and 
that hearty and persistent purpose, which could not 
fail of success; in the latter is recognized that mili- 
tary imbecility and lack of heart in this greatest of 
struggles between Right and Wrong since the world 
began, which has brought only disaster, laid aside 
in disgrace—a ridiculous, expensive and useless idol 
of thoughtless or treasonable worship dashed in 
pieces—and in its place military skill, genius, and 
earnest devotion to the nation’s cause, declared to 
be the essential requisites of him who would lead 
the patriotic and earnest soldiers of the Republic. 
In Washington, victorious at Trenton, the world 
saw the turning point of the Revolution; in Me- 
Clellan, retired at Trenton, it sees the turning point 
of the War against Treason and Rebellion. 

We are not surprised at the removal of Mc- 
Clellan. We have wondered that he was not re- 
moved Jong ago. THe has had every advantage, 
every facility, every chance to prove himself a 
great commander, and to save the country, but 
he has not begun to do either. But President Lin- 
coln has borne and forborne, till patience and for- 
bearance ceased to be virtues. The blow has at 
last fallen—and not a moment too soon; possibly, 
in Heaven's mercy, it may not be too late. The 
truth should not be disguised, that McClellan’s 
inefficiency, or something worse, has brought the 
nation to the very brink of ruin. But let all loyal 
men trust in God, in our noble army under compe- 
tent and honest commanders, and in Abraham Lin- 
cgjn, that our country shall yet be saved. 

If any person who has observantly watched the 
course of events for the last eighteen months, is not 
otherwise convinced that the President has done 
right in removing McClellan, let him read the letter 
of Gen. Halleck respecting the recent career on the 
North Potomac of this “ very unfortunate” com- 
mander. Gen. Halleck is no “ fanati¢,” no “ rad- 
ical,” but his testimony as to McClellan’s causeless 
delays and his disobedience of orders, whereby Lee 
made good his retreat weeks ago, is as conclusive as 
it is damning. Consider, also, the testimony of 
Gen. Halleck as to the disastrous surrender of Har- 
per’s Ferry, in which he censures McClellan for his 
slow-paced march into Maryland after the invading 
rebels, at the rate of six miles a day, and express s 
the deliverate conviction that he could and should 
have reinforced that important post—in which con- 
viction the Commission concurred. 

McClellan may not be a traitor; but if he is 
really loyal, he is one of the most unfortunate of 
men in his warmest friends and supporters; for they 
embrace every secessionist and traitor north of 
Rebeldom, from Fernando Wood and Franklin 
Pierce down to the editor of the New Hampshire 
Patriot. To be sure, he has had some advocates 
; and friends among loyal men, but they have been 
comparatively few, and have been growing “ beau- 
tifally less,” every day, for a long time. That non- 
deseript element in the North, which is sometimes, 
for convenience, — “ conservative,” and which 
has “ constitutional” scruples about putting down 
the Rebellion, has also strack for McClellan. A 
good deal has been ssid about the attachment of the 


army to him, but much of it is “in your eye.” 


Antietam and the fatal remissness of the su 
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day, which permitted the rebel army to escape 
when it might have been ground to powder and 
the Rebellion ended, opened the eyes of thousands 
in the army to the true character of their com- 
mander. Mark it, that the soldiers of the army 
of the Potomac will not cry their eyes out, nor re- 
bel, because McClellan has been removed. His 
popularity was, in great measure, factitious, manu- 
factured to order, by newspaper and other claquers 
—a spurious article. 

So far as our observation extends, no event of the 
war has caused more real satisfaction, or inspired 
more genuine hope in the hearts of truly loyal men, 
than the supersedure of George B. McClellan, and 
the appointment of Ambrose E. Burnside, the 
whole-souled patriot and fighting General, in his 
stead. ‘This is the truth, and it should not be 
minced. The vast majority of the truly loyal peo- 
ple of the North feel that a deadly incubus has been 
at last removed from the otherwise resistless ener- 
gies of the best army the world ever saw. They 
feel that the war will now be prosecuted with vigor, 
energy, and unflagging persistence, till Rebellior 
shall be dead. T expect that henceforth the 
“ programme ” shall be “decisive” fighting—fight- 
ing to the bitter end. They have confidence in 
Burnsing, and rejoice in the faith that “ there is a 
God in Israel.” 


GENERAL MoOLELLAN. 


There is no use in denying that the removal of 
Gen. McClellan from the post be has so long and so 
inefficiently filled, has caused a feeling of relief 
throughout the loyal States, while in many quarters 
it is received with undisguised joy. While the con- 
viction that McClellan is “an auger that won't 
bore” had long been growing upon many of his 
friends, whe failed for some reason to find it out in 
the disastrous campaigns of last year, the recent 
developments of his criminal tardiness must have 
opened the eyes of all such men, and have given 
them opinions coincident with the strongest opposers 
of the do-nothings. No man, unless he be wilfully 
ignorant, can at the present day stand up as a de- 
fender of George B. McClellan. The fact that the 
General-in-Chief has testified that McClellan has 
been repeatedly and inexcusably disobedient to or- 
ders should and does settle the question. Although 
this does not comprehend the whole of the black 
list of delinquencies which the history that his friends 
so much covet will lay to his charge, it is doubtless 
the immediate reason of his disgrace, as it is a full 
and sufficient one. Those who are so foolish as to 








. attempt to make a martyr out of such material and 


under such circumstances, should know that the 
only thing now to be regretted is that the removal 
did not take place twelve months ago, before thou- 
sands of our men had been needlessly slaughtered 
and millions of treasure wasted. Every paper in 
the country which had the good of the nation intel- 
ligently at heart then demanded it, but the counsels 
of the pro-slavery democracy prevailed, and Me- 
Clellan was retained—at what a dreadful cost we 
can now judge. The man who supposes he will 
ever again be given the command of the army of 
the Potomac is even more brainless than the deposed 
General himself. 

A paper which assumes to be the leading Repub- 
lican journal of Western Massachusetts thinks that 
“it should be enough to satisfy the most inveterate 
malice that he (McClellan) has been removed and 
degraded just at the moment when he had brought 
his re-organized and enthusiastic army almost face 
to face with the enemy, with the expectation of winniny 
the decisive victory of the campaign.” Gracious 
heavens! How many more lives are to be sacrificed 
by imbecility and incompetency before this “ de- 
cisive victory,” which McClellan has been about to 
win ever since the unlucky day he was placed in 
command, shall be gained? Manassas, Yorktown, 
the peninsula battles, and Antietam, it was promised 
should all be “decisive” victories; and who does 
not know that for the little progress made during 
the past year in the suppression of the rebellion, no 
thanks are due George B. McClellan ? 

We have heard a great deal from certain quar- 
ters on the importance of supporting the Adminis- 
tration, and we would like to know if the above 
quoted paragraph tends very strongly that way. 

he McClellan question has been a question upon 
which men have taken very decided grounds, and 
upon which there has been much strong feeling. Now 
that the men, of all in the country best qualified to 
judge, have given an unmistakable opinion, every 
loyalist should acquiesce, and support the Adminis- 
tration in the removal of Gen. McClellan, as well 
as in every other measure calculated to bring the 
war speedily and honorably to a termination. But 
what shall we think of a paper which, after re- 
peated injunctions to others to “stand by the gov- 
ernment,” prints articles, the only influence of which 
(if they have any influence) must be to foster dis- 
content with the well-considered decisions of the 
Administration? What shall we think of a paper 
which tells of MecClellan’s “ enthusiastic army,” 
when there is the best of testimony that since the 
battle of Antietam, his soldiers have lost confidence 
in him ?—and which prate of the “ moderate mal- 
ice” of those who manifest joy that our army is at 
last rid of its greatest obstacle to success, while it 
evidently regrets it,—and all in the face of its own 
assertion, that “if Gen. Halleck’s statement touch- 
ing this matter of supplies is correct, [which it does 
not presume to question,} Gen. McClellan is un- 
doubtedly convicted of incompetency for his com- 
mand, or, unworthiness to hold it” ?—Northampton 
Free Press. 

“LITTLE MAO.” 

The country was startled on the first day of the 
week, though it was both the Sabbath and Sunday, 
with snow on the ground, and rain falling on the 
snow,—the country, we say, was startled, by the 
announcement that Gen. McClellan had been re- 
moved from the command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and sent to Trenton, a place at which Wash- 
ington once had the audacity to defeat a force of 
British Hessians, although the time was mid-winter, 
and he had to lead his ill-clad and badly-shod men 
across a cold and ice-encumbered river to get at 
them. Men could not believe the news, notwith- 
standing the despatch was more than usually clear 
and specific, and went into details as to the great 
event. It seems that the Cabinet had had the mat- 
ter under discussion for some days, and that the 
party for change carried its point, and the President 
transferred the command to Gen. Burnside, who 
stands so well in public estimation, and who has 
won an honorable fame by the use of a wise head 
and a strong hand. It did not appear possible, at 
first, that this could be true, but it was; and Gen. 
McClellan, like a patriotic citizen, transferred the 
command to his appointed successor, and went to 
Trenton. We think the President has done wisely 
and well, in making the change; for either Gen. 
McClellan coukd not or would not do much to ad- 
vance the cause of peace, which cause can be 
advanced only through vigorous action on the part 
of our armies. Even those who were at first in- 
clined to blame the President, had occasion to re- 
consider their opinion when they read Gen. Hal- 
leck’s letter to Secretary Stanton, of October 28th, 
in which it is made clearly apparent that the com- 
pe about want of supplies, and so forth, made 
y 





Gen. McClellan, were without foundation. It is 
known, too, that Gen. McClellan did not obey the 
orders he received from Gen. Halleck, his superior 
officer, thus making himself liable to the gravest 
charge that can be preferred against a soldier, and 
for being guilty of which greater soldiers than he 
have been severely punished. There is difference 
of opinion as to the reason why Gen. McClellan 
always failed either to defeat the enemy or to follow 
up victory. Some think that he was “playing a 

ame,” and that he did not wish to inflict a | a 
efeat on the Southrons as should place them at the 
mercy of the: North, and that he believed mild 
treatment would bring the “ wayward sisters” back 
inte the Union, one of these days. This, we sus- 
pect, will be found a piece of refining to which the 
General is not onl The better opinion is, that 
he has done his best, and that his best is bad indeed. 
He has been thought profound simply because he is 
shallow. As his Spaiost was not consistent with 
the object of his appointment, and as his integrity 
had never been called in question, men came to the 
conclusion that his pa was so deep that it could 
not be fathomed by ordinary minds. All this was a 
delusion. The General's character-is a common 
one, and the cause of his peculiar conduct is to be 
seen on the surface of things. He did badly be- 
eause he could not do well. He isa 
man, who was elevated by circumstances to a post 
for which he had no qualification beyond that of 
paring armies for the field. He was frightened 
by the gigantic shadow of his own reputation ; and, 
knowing that he could not justify his countrymen’s 
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Richmond !—Girard (Pa.) Union. 





extraordinary expectations, he has ever been op-. 
ee to active operations. He would have been a 

— man had he never been elevated above the 
ran 


of General of Division. His fellow-citizens | 


are as much to blame for what has happened as he 
is, for they would have it that he was another Na 

leon, and drowned all attempts at criticism on bi 
character and conduct in roars of laughter or of in- 
dignation. Not to accept the new military 1 
according to St. George, was to expose oneself to 
insult and to denunciation. The new leader was 
affectionately called “ Little Mac,” and he has 
turned out to resemble much the Mack of Ulm. 
That he meant well by his country, cannot be 
doubted; but as he has not a particle of that kind 
of ability which his country requires in the com- 
mander of her principal army, his —— found 
expression only in intention. He failed within a 
very few weeks after he became, though unoflicially, 
the chief military man at Washington. Had he 
been removed the day after the blundering Ball’s 
Bluff business, either the war would now have been 
over, or it would have worn a very different face 
from that which it now presents to an unadmiring 
world. Yet, if government had then removed him, 
how the country would have protested against its 
action! The country had its way, and it has the 
satisfaction of knowing that it purchased the luxury 
at the cost of the expenditure of an hundred thou- 
sand men, and of at least three hundred million 


dollars. “ Litthke Mac” was to have a trial, and 
most sorely has he tried men’s patience. It may be 
nd so much 


doubted whether it is good policy to ex 
blood and gold never to ascertain whether a man 
is or is not a Young Napoleon,—and a very young 
one, too.— Boston Traveller. 


GENERAL McOLELLAN REMOVED. 


In the course of some remarks we had occasion 
to make before a public assembly last week, we 
made the remark, that, after a thorough canvas of 
the opinions of military men, it was evident that 
McClellan was, to use an expressive phrase, “ played 
out.” But we did not imagine he would get to the 
end of his tether so soon. He was dismissed by the 
President from the command of the “ Grand Army 
of the Potomac” on Saturday last. And it was 
high time. Never was so transparent a popular 
humbug so long idolized by any nation. Worship- 
ped, cheered, adulated, provided with everything in 
the shape of men and munitions that the Govern- 
ment and its loyal subjects could supply, his whole 
military career has been one of procrastination, de- 
lays, and mortifying failures. It is well known that 
a month ago he received peremptory orders from 
the President and Commander-in-Chief to put his 
immense army in motion, and put the forces of Lee 
to rout. But he did nothing of the sort. He was 
always in want of something: never ready. His 
grand “strategy,” which consisted mainly of in- 
trenching and retreating, or, at best, failing to reap 
any substantial fruit of a victory, has cost the nation 
hundreds of millions of treasure and a hundred 
thousand noble soldiers. And when the patience of 
the President was entirely exhausted, and the whole 
country was breathless in impatience for the long 
promised forward movement, he still persisted in 
shilly-shallying and playing virtually into the hands 
of the enemy by the discouragement and gloom 
fostered by his sluggishness in the hearts of the long 
suffering North. 

It turns out that all his complaints of lack of 
clothing, &c., for his army were without foundation, 
and that no army bas been so well clothed and fed 
as his own. He lets the rebels slumber upon their 
defeat, and get themselves off at their leisure. We 
cannot say that he has proved a traitor, but he has 
shown himself imbecile ; and the devoted millions of 
the North rejoice that the President has “ put his 
foot down ” against him, as well as slavery the cause 
and strength of the rebellion. This augurs well. 
Under the gallant Burnside and Hooker we may 
look with reason for active and warm work. 

Mr. Lincoln has now nothing to hope from con- 
ciliation. He has got his eyes open. He will not 
back down. To the traitor suggestions that he shall 
modify his glorious Proclamation, he turns a deaf 
ear. To all insinuations, he replies, “ Gentlemen, 
it’s no use—TI shall not modify my Emancipation 
pan hh Live the Republic! God bless Abraham 
zincoln, and make straight paths for his feet !— Cape 
Cod Republican. ' 
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INCOMPETENOY OF GEN. McCLELLAN, 


It is one of the extraordinary events of the times, 
that two Generals, to whose hands chiefly the cam- 
paign year was committed, were by nature and 
sympathy fitted to command under an administra- 
tion where irresolute honesty took counsel of indo- 
lent hopefulness. 

Gen. McClellan has secured for himself a place 
in history. But it will be by his accidental associa- 
tion with great events, rather than by any important 
influence which he has had in producing them. He 
is a man of large perceptive and moderate reflective 
intellect. He is without genius or even moderate 
intuition. He digs out his conclusions as_labori- 
ously as ore is dug from mines. He received a 
thorough military education. And whatever could 
be accomplished by studiousness and untiring indus- 
try, no man could better accomplish than he. But 
he sees nothing and knows nothing, till it is reduced 
to the level of his practical reason. Especially, he 
lacked sense and intuition of human forces. The 
wise use of physical matter makes an engineer. 
The wise use of men makes the general. McClellan 
is only an engineer. 

But such a man was competent to great results, 
had right dispositions and sagacious political faith 
come to his help. But he was possessed by an im- 
perative caution that worked sometimes toward 
irresolution and sometimes toward obstinacy, but 
never toward daring enterprise. 

lis anxiety to be fully prepared was morbid. 
He was never yet ready. There was always some- 
thing yet to be done before he deemed it wise to 
venture. He heaped up preparations. He had 
never enough men; never enough arms, or cloth- 
ing, or munitions. The whole East drained toward 
his camp. And when, more than any General that 
ever commanded on this continent, he had at his 
command every resource of the nation, he was still 
unready. At length, when patience was worn out, 
and the President, the Cabinet, and the whole coun- 
try clamored for activity, he felt the possible dan- 
gers before him even more than all the pressure of 
Government and country behind him, and demanded 
more men and means; complaining that he was 
hampered and thwarted ! 

A log of wood lying upon the spring grass is 
mightier, by its dead pressure against the hidden 
roots, than all the laws of growth! And so a re- 
spectable engineer, but inert general, lay upon the 
army like a spell of death, or of motionless enchant- 
ment. The same fate that gave to the army a 
McClellan on the east of the Alleghanies, raised up 
a Buell on the west. It is difficult to say which ex- 
celled in practical torpidity, Buell or McClellan. 
Whichever figure one contemplates, it seems im 
sible that another should excel him in laborious 
uselessness. Both were insatiable in demands, and 
both wasted immense resources without any im- 
portant advantage. If there is anything yet to be 
exhibited of military inefficiency, some new man 
must be imagined, created expressly for it; for every 
conceivable part of insatiable demand and miserly 
retention of forces and means has been exhausted 
by the great Oriental Vis Inertia and the Occi- 
dental Vis Inertia.—N. Y. Independent. 
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We have believed that Gen. McClellan was loyal, 
patriotic, and desirous of bringing the war to a 
speedy close; but the testimony of Generals Hal- 
leck and Meigs, and others, shows his loyalty to be 
of a questionable character. If he is a traitor, his 
crime is so black that Jeff. Davis’s treason will ap- 
pear whitewashed compared ‘with it; if not, he is 
the costliest, cruelest, and most stupendous humbug 
that ever a free people serene in patience. 

With General Burnside’s history, everybody is 
familiar. Possessing energy, bravery and prudence, 
each in a high degree, we shall be disappointed if 
results do not speedily follow his succession to the 
command of the army of the Potomac. On to 
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Op Stratecy Decaritatep at Last! Mc- 
Clellan has at last been removed from the command 
of the army of Virginia, and Gen. Burnside ap- 
pointed his successor! Every man we meet says, 
“ Amen and amen! So mote it be! Let the Lord’s 
name be praised!” Never before did so small a 
man obstruct the advance of his own legions! 
Never again will there be such a stumbling-block in 








She Piberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1862, 


Gs SPECIAL NOTICE.—The subscribers to The Pine 
and Palm are hereby notified that arrangements have been 
made, by which The Liberator will be supplied to them 
until the close of their several subscriptions. As soon as 
the number of copies now due by me are furnished, The 
Liberator will be no longer sent, unless my friends prompt- 
ly renew their orders for it, accompanied by the cash. It 
is not probable that The Pine and Palm will be revived 
this year. 

Boston, Oct. 27, 1862. 


GEN ERAL AL McOLELLAN. 


From the tone of the newspaper press universally— 
with here and there an exception, like that of the Bos- 
ton Courier and Bennett’s Herald—and also from the 
congratulatory shouts which are heard in every direc- 
tion, it is evident that, by the removal of Gen. McClel- 
lan, and the substitution of Gen. Burnside in his place, 
the President has lifted an incubus from the North- 
ern heart, and given inspiration and courage where all 
before was uncertainty and dark foreboding. 

It is a measure which should have been adopted im- 
mediately upon the disgraceful and disastrous retreat 
from the Chickahominy ; for more than sufficient time 
had then been given for the exhibition of military ca- 
pacity and strategic subtlety on the part of Gen. Mc- 
Clellan, if he really possessed them. But the Presi- 
dent is proverbially slow, cautious, and over-magnani- 
mous in his treatment of political opponents; and he 
therefore held off till endurance was no longer com- 
patible with the safety of the government, or the sup- 
pression of the rebellion. Now that the change has 
been effected, there are manifestations of joy and hope 
in every quarter; and the army of the Potomac will 
shortly demonstrate its vast importance by the invest- 
ment of Richmond. 

Never was such forbearance shown before, in a great 
crisis, where the power of removal was so absolute, 
and the necessity for its prompt exercise so apparent. 
It is in vain, therefore, that the partisan and besotted 
idolators of McClellan cry out against his removal as 
a hasty or proscriptive act; in vain that they impu- 
dently ascribe it to abolition influences. So far as the 
abolitionists are concerned, they were as ready to ac- 
cept the appointment of Gen. McClellan to fill the 
place of Gen. Scott as his most ardent admirers; for 
they have had no party axe to grind at any time, and 
by their unselfish and independent position are able to 
see with a clear vision, and to judge impartially, with 
reference to men and things. From the beginning of 
the rebellion, they have denounced and opposed it in 
the most strenuous manner, and given their verdict in 
favor of the government as guiltless of any injustice 
to the South. They were disposed, with the people of 
the North collectively, to give the new General a full 
and fair trial, even beyond all reasonable limits. 
Hence, they allowed month after month to pass away, 
with no perceptible progress or evidence of a wish to | 
advance, without making any adverse criticism. 
They were slow and most reluctant to consider him 
either as incompetent, or as playing a game for Po- | 
litical effect. This was especially true of the Repub- | 
lican party: it gave him its confidence to the verge | 
of infatuation. But there is a point beyond which | 
forbearance is folly, and magnanimity ruin; when | 
even the most deluded, if honest in purpose, must see 
the absolute necessity for change. President Lincoln, | 
in this act, has consulted neither his party nor the ab- | 
olitionists, but solely the solemn duty he owes to the | 
country, above and beyond all party or personal con- | 
| siderations. The people and the army will sustain | 
him triumphantly ; and the machinations of his ene. | 
mies to force him to recall the dismissed “ strategist” | 
will only recoil upon themselves. | 











JAMES REDPATH. 
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VALUABLE HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 





One of the most timely, interesting and valuable | 
publications of the day is a volume entitled, “An His- | 
torical Research respecting the Opinions of the Found- 
ers of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, | 
and as Soldiers ; read before the Massachusetts His- | 
torical Society, Aug. 14, 1862, by George Livermore.” | 
We wish it could find a place in every household at | 
the North, as the general perusal of it would do | 
much towards extirpating that vulgar, cruel and un- | 
|christian prejudice which so universally prevails | 
against the colored race. Wherever they have been 
tried, like other men, having the same hope of re-| 
ward and the same chance for liberty, they have inva- 
riably proved themselves to be inferior to none. It is 
remarkable that they have never been found wanting 
lin patriotism, notwithstanding their oppressed condi- 
tion; but, from the Revolution of 1776 to the present 
time, on every battle-field and in every naval ship, 
they have freely shed their blood, and laid down their 
lives, in defence of the country. Alas! how shame- 
ful has been their reward! 

At a stated meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in August last, Mr. Waterston, Secretary pro 
tempore of the July meeting of the Society, said 
he had made known the proceedings of that meeting 
to the venerable senior member of the Society, the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, who, though unable at present 
to attend the meetings, retains a deep interest in all 
the Society’s transactions. He had just received from 
him a letter, which he begged leave to present to the 
Society :— 


“Quincy, Aug. 9, 1862. 
Rev. R. C. Warerston: 


Dear Si1r,—Your letter of this date communicates | 





to me the purpose of Mr. Livermore to collect and 
| Publish documents on the subject of Slavery and 
| Negro Soldiers, originating from the great men who 
| were guides of public affairs at the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. I should regard such a publication 
as useful and desirable, and I heartily wish Mr. Liver- 
more success ; and I shall be happy, according to my 
means, in aiding him in his purpose. 

In respect to the general subject of slavery, I ap- 
prehend he will find very little favorable to the insti- 
— among the relics of the great men of ‘that 

riod. 

Disgust at it was so general, as to be little less than 
universal. Among slaveholders, the language and 
hope of putting an end to the evil as soon as possible 
was on all their tongues; but, alas! it was far from 
being in all their hearts. Some of the leaders saw 
the advantages derived from it by the unity and iden- 
tity of action and motive to which it tended, and its 
effect in making five States move in phalanx over the 
Free States. They clung to the institution for the 
sake of power over the other States of the Union; 
and, while they were open in decrying it, they were 
assiduous in promoting its interests and extending its 
influence. 

By constantly declaring a detestation of slavery, 
they threw dust into the eyes of the people of the 
Free States; while they never ceased to seize every 
opportunity to embarrass the measures which would 
advance the interests of the Free States, and at the 
same time to oe and extend the interests of 
the Slave States. e can trace their policy in his- 
tory. We now realize the result. 

With all their pretensions, the leading slaveholders 
never lost sight, for one moment, of perpetuating its 
existence and its power. 

Truly and respectfully yours, 
Jostan Quiscr.” 


Mr. Washburn spoke with interest of the letter 
which had just been read, remarkable as coming from 
a gentleman of such experience, and at so advanced 
a period of life. He then gave several historical facts 
which had come to his knowledge when writing his 
“History of Leicester,” corroborating the statemeat 
of Mr. Livermore respecting the common practice of 
using negroes as soldiers during the war of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The vote thanking Mr. Livermore for his paper, 
and committing the manuscript to him, to be printed 
in the manner most agreeable to him, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

We do not know whether this instructive volume 
can be had at any of the bookstores, but trust there | 








the way of Republican Nationality !—Jowa State 


will be extensive inquiries for it. 


FRATERNITY LECTURE. 

The seventh lecture of the Fraternity course was 
delivered by Ralph Waldo Emerson, who gave an ad- 
mirable discourse on ‘“ Perpetual Forces.” 

_ This world, he said, is merely a faggot of forces. 
The lower specimens of it are light, heat, gravity, 
electricity, affinity, repulsion. On a higher plane, we 
find thought, will, temperament, sensibility, and time 
and eternity are the sphere in which these play their 





After discoursing at length of man’s lower ser- 
vants, the air, the stream, lightning, clouds and frost, 
gravitation and contraction, and the immense amount 
and variety of work that man can obtain from these, 
if he is careful to fulfil their natural and indispensable 
conditions, Mr. Emerson said that there were moral 
truths corresponding to all the natural laws; a moral 
force answering to every physical one ; and man might 
obtain immense service and advantage from these also, 
but on the same inexorable condition, that he used 
each faithfully, in its appropriate manner. Obedience 
is the indispensable prerequisite of command. If we 
would gain the natural advantage from the use of 
power, whether physical, mental or spiritual, we must 
use it according to its kind, conform ourselves to its 
character, and work in the line of its natural direc- 
ion. The world is delivered into man’s hand on cer- 

ain conditions. He may reign over it if he will use 
its various forces for noble ends, not for mere self-in- 
dulgence. 

Thus far, this lecture was like one of the old Emer- 
sonian discourses, in which great and noble truths 
were declared or suggested, with nothing of what 
preachers cail the “application.” Each man was left 
to find for himself how these truths concerned the 
practical business of life. In this case, however, the 
speaker seemed irresistibly impelled to apply the ideas 
just announced to the war in which we are now en- 
gaged. ; 

He said that this struggle, so fearful in some of its 
aspects, was answering one most useful purpose, to 
dispel some of our delusions, to abolish shams and 
false pretences, to show the dangers in which we 
stand, and the means needful to avert them. The en- 
emy’s cannon-balls come crashing through walls that 
have stood for years with the aspect of solidity. 
They show us the false relations in which we have 
been unsuspiciously abiding. The war has not created 
these false relations, they have created it. This con- 
test simply shows what has always been rotten in our 
much vaunted political structure. War, like the chol- 
“era, goes where a predisposition for it already exists, 
and only there. All our political calamities have 
grown as logically out of our attempts in the past to 
do without justice, as the sinking of some part of our 
house comes from a defect in the foundation. The 
lesson that we are to learn from these events is, that 
personal virtue is essential to freedom. And the vir- 
tue’will grow more vigorously, the more clearly its 
relation to freedom is recognized. We must not 
let our conception of the part New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio are to play in the future of our 
Union be shaped entirely by the election of rogues 
in some counties of those States. There is a natural 
limit to profligate politics. These poor devils, having 
got as low in morals as the law of nature will suffer, 
must soon pause, meeting furies they cannot face. 
The fiercest rat in the ship’s hold will not gnaw 
through quite to the water. 

Let the war rage on while its proper material lasts. 
Like fire, when it finds no more stubble to burn, when 
it has consumed all timidity and concession, when it 
finds nothing but strength, then it will end. 

The causes of this breach in our national unity teach 
us an important lesson respecting the reconstruction 
that is to come. Every particle of the old error, the 
old disease, must be removed. Let every vestige, and 
filament, and rudiment of slavery be done away. Let 
us not incorporate with the documents that define our 
new political system anything so base that we are 
ashamed to have its name appear. Let the coming 
American State be truly consecrated to Freedom for 
All, rights for All, equal laws for All. And let none 
of us shrink from the open expression of this desire 
and purpose. So much have we become corrupted by 
contact with slavery, that, in the parlor and the street, 
our complaints against it have been timidly whispered 
rather than spoken. And when one spoke out plainly 
of the certain and fearful disasters that must follow 
from this radical defect in our system, it was as if he 
had spoken of joining a church, men looked puzzled, 
and doubtful whether he were in earnest. 

The latter part of Mr. Emerson’s lecture was ener- 
getically applauded. At its close, Hon. Charles Sum- 
ner, who was on the platform, spoke a few words in 
answer to the urgent call of the audience, adding his 
testimony to the idea of the lecture, that our true road 
to freedom lies through impartial justice. 

The next lecture will be given on Tuesday next, by 
Owen Lovejoy, of Illinois, the patriotic advocate of 
free institutions who has just been reélected to the 
U. 8S. House of Representatives.—c. K. w. 
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Tue Resuvrs or EManciration. By M. Augustin 
Cochin. Translated by Miss Mary L. Booth, trans- 
lator of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


So little is positively known of the economical 
and social resu/ts of Emancipation in those countries 
where it has taken place, that the importance of this 
volume to the people of the United States, in the 
present crisis, can hardly be overestimated. 

It is based entirely on official reports; and its state- 
ments, which comprehend every form of the question, 
are fully reliable. 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
lowing extract from a notice of the French edition, in 
the Christian Examiner, may testify. It is pronounced, 
“among the most remarkable, fascinating, and timely 
books of the year. It is, at once, cautious and elo- 
quent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagacious as De 
Tocqueville’s work on America; and as ardent as 
Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
in its arrangement, accurate in its display of facts, 
logical in its reasoning, and clear in its conclusions.” 

The volume will be passed rapidly through the press, and 
appear within a few weeks. Waker, Wise & Co. 
are to be the publishers. 
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ConGressionat Reports. We are indebted to 
Hon. Henry Wilson for a large volume, entitled “ Re- 
port of the Art of War in Europe in 1854, 1855, and 
1856, by Major Richard Delafield, Corps of Engineers, 
from his Notes and Observations, made as a Member 
of a ‘ Military Commission to the Theatre of War in 
Europe,’ under the orders of the Hon. Jefferson Da- 
vis,” then Secretary of War, now President of the re- 
bellious Southern Confederacy. It contains numerous 
illustrative diagrams, and valuable maps and draw- 
ings, executed in a very creditable manner. 

Also, for a Report of the Commissioner of Patents, 
on Agriculture, for,the year 1861. It is crowded with 
interesting details. 











Lewis's Normat Institute. We take special 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Dr. Lewis, respecting his Normal 
Institute fur Physical Education, in another column. 
He is one who thoroughly understands and admirably 
exemplifies the system to which he so assiduously de- 
votes himself, and his name is rightfully to be placed 
on the list of public benefactors. 

aks 

Tue Kansas Necro Reciment. The Leaven- 
worth Conservative contains a long and interesting let- 
ter from Richard J. Hinton, Adjutant of the 1st Reg- 
iment of Kansas Colored Volunteers, concerning the 
formation and military bravery of that Regiment—a 
considerable portion of which we insert in another 
column. It appears that though the colored soldiers 
were duly enrolled under the terms offered by the acts 
of Congress—$10 per month, and one ration per day— 





upon the authority of Gen. Lane, and though they and pay them, and let them 


have shed their blood in defence of the government, 
they have not been accepted by Gen. Curtis, nor in 
any way paid for their services. Shame! 


THE KANSAS NEGRO REGIMENT. 


Leavenworth, (Kansas,) Nov. 7, 1862. 


On the 7th of October, we received orders to march 
to Fort Lincoln, preparatory to being mustered. We 
marched (the Northern recruits) over four hundred 
strong. We had recruited about six hundren men; 
the balance having become discouraged had deserted, 
encouraged and abetted thereto by the quasi friends 
as well as enemies of the movement. We reached 
Fort Lincoln. On our march we met the orders of 
Gen. Lane, stationing us on the border. We again ob- 
jected, though not strenuously, till we were mustered. 
Gen. Lane reached our camp, near Fort Lincoln, made 
arrangements for the consolidation of the two battal- 
ions, with a field organization as follows: J. M. Wil- 
liams, Colonel; H. C. Seaman, Lieut. Colonel; Jobn 
Bowles, Major; and R. J. Hinton as Adjutant. Lieut. 
Thompson being in Missouri with Gen. Blunt, Lieut. 
White, formerly of Lane’s Staff, was detailed to mus- 
ter us, and then we were ordered to march to the front 
by way of Baxter’s Springs, there to report to Gen. 
Blunt. At this time, the change in the Department 
was made, and we were merged into that of Missouri, 
under Gen. Curtis. Lieut. Thompson returned from 
Missouri, which, of course, obviated the necessity of 
White’s acting. Col. Chipman, Chief of Major Gen- 
eral Curtis’s Staff, reached here on a tour of inspec- 
tion. He came to our Camp, and was present at a 
dress parade. He was there introduced to the officers, 
and in conversation spoke of his gratification at the 
appearance of the men, said we had demonstrated that 
negroes could be disciplined and drilled as soldiers, 
and advised us to go on, though he could not say any- 
thing as to our ‘being mustered. We have gone on. 
We have drilled and worked until we have six hun- 
dred of the best disciplined and drilled soldiers that, 
excepting the Wisconsin 9th, have ever been seen in 
this region. All of these things have been public, have 
not been done under a bushel, and yet we have not 
been recognized, except in the semi-authoritative, neg- 
ative manner, which I have recorded. 

We have done more than prove that negroes will 
drill, we have proven that they will fight. On the 
26th ult., acting under orders from Major Henning, 
commanding at Fort Scott, seventy men from the 
Southern, and one hundred and sixty from the North- 
ern battalion, under Captain Seaman, went into Bates 
county, Missouri, to attack and rout a body of bush- 
whackers under Bill Turman. On the 27th we found 
them in foree—four gangs of rebels under Cockerell, 
Hancock, Turman, and Campbell, were rendezvousing 
on the Island, in the Osage. They numbered over 
six hundred well mounted and armed men. We skir- 
mished on Tuesday with them, having sent for re- 
inforcements. We sent to West Point, where it was 
supposed three hundred of Col. Nugent’s command 
lay ; to Col. Adams, at Paola ; to the organized militia 
in Linn county, Kansas ; to the camp at Fort Lincoln ; 
and to Major Henning, at Fort Scott. The latter sent 
the Colonel of the 2d Ohio cavalry, with one hundred 
mounted, and one hundred dismounted men, and two 
guns, to our assistance—also, sending ammunition. 
We had fought the battle of Island Mounds before 
they arrived. 

On the 29th, we skirmished in the forenoon. In 
the afternoon, the venturing out of a detachment be- 
yond the distance ordered brought on a severe, though 
short, general engagement. At least one hundred and 
twenty of the rebel cavalry made a charge upon this 
detachment of twenty-four men. Before we could 
bring up reinforcements, these fearfully disproportion- 
ed parties were engaged in a desperate hand to hand 
encounter. I was on the field, doing with the other 
officers the best we could to bring up reinforcements. 
There was no flinching, no hesitat?n, no puling hearts 
or trembling limbs, among the men, but fierce deter- 
mination flashing in their eyes, and exhibiting an ea- 
ger, passionate haste to aid their comrades and vindi- 
cate the manhood of their race. The air was rent with 
their yells, as they rushed on, and the difficulty mani- 
fested was in holding them well in, rather than in fal- 
tering. Among the detachment cut off, of whom only 
six escaped unhurt, nothing I have ever seen, read or 
heard, in the annals of war, surpasses the desperate 
personal valor exhibited by each and every man. 
Bayonets came in bloody, as did the stocks of guns, 
and the last charge was found gone from cartridge 
boxes. 

I witnessed the scene, and know whereof I write. 
It was with slowness and reluctance the men retired 
from the field they had won and held, in obedience to 
the orders of Captain Seaman, commanding, who had 
witnessed the movements of reinforcements from the 
| timber along the ravines to the east of us, and was 
| fearful of a larger force getting between us and our 
barricaded camp. 

Our nine days’ campaign proved that negroes are 
splendid soldiers, will march further, fight as well, and 
live on as hard fare without grumbling, as any-soldiers 
now in the service of the government. The rebels at 
least seem to have thought so, for outnumbering us 
three to one, and being mounted, they left hastily the 
night after the fight at Island Mounds, themselves re- 
porting seven killed in the morning skirmish, and 
eighteen in the afternoon engagement. 

Finding the Missouri State Militia coming back af- 
ter the fight, and knowing that they do not like us 
very well, we returned to camp, and thence have 
moved to Barnesville, Bourbon county, where we are 
close to the border, and can easily pay our respects to 
any of the rebels who may think the negroes won’t 
fight. 

This is what we have done. We have demonstra- 
ted that the negro is anxious to serve his country, him- 
self and race; that he can be drilled and made effec- 
tive as a soldier; and that he will fight as well as any 
other set of men, all things being equal as to equip- 
ments, etc. Again I repeat, these things have not 
been done in darkness, but with the knowledge of the 
military authorities of the government, and in the 
broad light of day. Yet we are not mustered. Four 
months have nearly passed. The men have done 
their duty faithfully. Find me the six hundred white 
men, who, with such patient patriotism and persever- 
ance, would have adhered to their organization through 
all the discouragements and disadvantages we have 
had to encounter. I have yet to sce them. 

It may be asked why the officers have continued to 
hold them together when the chances of recognition 
were soslim? I reply it is because we held it to be 
our duty to exhaust not only the probabilities, but the 
possibilities of the enterprise. We all believe that the 
— needs the services of the negro; that Freedom 
poclghe-trol-deretonirfak petiee shock 
hee ina military ca ies Ry mecca es sad 
is over, both sides will be + tai ee y ays a 
of every colored man abl “8 ple - sat ta 
hiiey Si wate ie — — arms. We had our 
done theirs nobly full He ais yeaah ee 
ren aa pe eo vs ae oe u y, and none can point 

egroes in Kansas, and say 
that they are cowards. The heroic blood of their dead 
“ee the hard fought field of October 29th will be their 
t answer to such falsehood. 
Now, we demand of the military authorities that we 
be either accepted or disbanded. 
that all this has been done without knowledge, for it 
will not be true. We have worn the Federal uniform 
eps its flag, have used its arms in defence of that 
a ae lag been subsisted by and obeyed the orders 
; We are eager to march South. Will not Gen. Curtis 
give usachance? Pay the men their back i 
they enrolled, so that they ma i ee Ag 
Y provide fo 
lies during the winter. 
be spared, and let us ma 
tory South, and by Chr 





They cannot say 


them, and let them go home. If it does, 


Curtis. Toua: goon. We appeal to Gen. 
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LETTER FROM HENRY 0. Wien ; 
Prayer of a Fugitive Slave—P, 3 


d rayer of a M 
erty before Government—Dea mutter) 


th before Sle as 
J 


Wratusine, (P. 
Wa. L. Garrisoy : 

Dear Friexv—The followin 
slave, escaped from Virginia so 
leaving a wife and two children 
rebel. He knew all about the Proclamat; ty 
ly comprehended the bearing of the ess, He jy 
destiny of his wife and children, ang a On th 
crushed before New-Year’s, they Would te : 
He had been some time employed eke 
station, and had many phrases familiar i 4 Tain 
railroads. He was praying for his wig, —- 
In the fulness of his heart, he crieq out = il 
ergy in his own dialect, which | Wish 7 
it would give more meaning to it, but Ie 
must put it in simple English. Hoe a oe e 
Almighty ! keep the engine of rede) 
New Year's! Good Lord! pray don’t ie. 
steam ; Lord, don’t reverse the engine, doy si *% 
Lord! Don’t put on the brakes! With, 
Lord! put on more steam ; 


a.) Noy, 13 We 
g is the Prayer nN 


me six Months . 
28 gy 
in the Clutches ‘ 


ity 
Ot be fy 


tiny 








I Rea 
Could Bing. 


lion Boing 


? 
But. I 


Tay 





make it oo, . 

ute! Yes, Lord! pray make jt te Ri i 
jhour! (“Amen!” “Do, good Lord! IY thes 
the brethren and sisters.) Lord, don’, bet < ue 
| train of rebellion smash up till first of Jany; zs ty 

| let the rebels back down ; but harden their be " 
! as Pharaoh’s, and keep all hand a 


5 BOING till the, 


reaches the Depot of Emancipation |” ey 
That was a natural pray er—straight from 
longing heart—inspired by a love which js 
by conjugal and paternal love. Is there a may 
the North, who, under like circumstances, — 
have uttered the same in sentiment : Not 
| Horatio Seymour, Fernando Wood ang Ge 
fierce as they are against liberty an 
pray that the good engine of rebellion might 
going till New Year’s—if their Wives “al oa 
were the chattels of some rebel. 
But the bereaved fugitive’s prayer was mon . 
tinent than that of a Baptist minis Pe: 
for emancipation, wanted 
words in his prayer. 


ONG. Bros 
Orge Ly» 


1 for slay, yy 


ter, who IN his» 
to use the best. 
He wanted to spread hs... 


and said—“* Oh, thou great, most incompre} 
almighty, and most INSIGNiFICcAyt? Lord G 
A spread-eagle prayer was that. Tho dir 


ple, heart-felt prayer of the poor loving fugitive « 
was much more efficacious with that God wi 
the heart. The sentiment underlying the pray 
the husband and father was—« Liberty before gos 
ment!” “ Death slavery!” The Poles 
Government is not worth a straw, EXCEPL as 3 
the friend of liberty and the enemy of day e 
except as it is adapted to improve the hature . 
ennoble the character and destiny of man. | § 
no interest iy its existence and perpetuity 

cept as the means of abolishing slavery apd ont 

ing liberty. So far as the government, in theory gs 
practice, is an Abolitionist, so far do I pray 
for its continuance ; but so far as it lends j t 
slave a single human being, for any cause, so far 
| I work for its overthrow. Liberty before governmer 





before 





| Better to destroy the government than to demon: 
man to save it. 

The removal of McClellan and Buell creates inte: 
excitement, inspiring many, a majority, with sis 





| faction, and others with deadly wrath, It is the 


| of the Democratic leaders to urge Republicans | 

| list, and perish in the camp or in battle, to such an 

| tent that the next Presidential election shall resi 

| the Democracy to power without the aid 

| South; and it is probably true that to this end ¥ 
Clellan, Buell, and other Democratic Generals 

| refused to prosecute the war with energy. TheDe 
ocrats have staid at home, and watched their oppor 
nity, while Republicans have gone forth to bat 
sustain freedom, and have been slaughitered by & 

designed carelessness and inactivity of the Denoert 
leaders. It is well understood that McClellan al 
Buell have acted by the advice of Seymour, Wow 
Haghes, and others of that school. Burnside ow 

do better, or be swept away too. 

HENRY C 
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LETTER FROM J. H. FOWLER. 


Yours, WRIGHT 


Beavrort, (S. C.,) Nov. Ist, 1M 
Dear Mr. Garrison,—General Saxton has & 
‘ordered by the President to raise 6,000 volunies 
(colored) and muster them into the army. The Fir 
Regiment numbers over 500 now, and will be fui 
Brave men ate & 





twenty days if they go on as now. 
it, and noble deeds have already been done 
| company has distinguished itself by glorious actor 
| putting to flight a company of cavalry, defeatiog & 
| fantry, destroying salt works, taking prisoners, ™ 
| liberating their brethren. We had 2 slightly wou” 
| the enemy 25 killed and wounded. A deta 
count will be sent to the Tribune by Mr. Fret he 
The field is vast, the opportunities many, ™™ 
colored people are waking up to the work. But 








. i, # 
| opposition is fierce, and determined to ctl 
Gen. Branvit 
i as been proposed 25 Mie 
|now acting chief here, has been proj 

| General of the department. Nothing 1s 1 

| hi j 1) sake every meant 
| him to do against us, and he will take every 


| whole movement in this department. 


discourage and oppose anything in favor of the! ’ 
I understand that every regimental officer 
department has signed a petition for his prom ¥ 
to the office of Major-General. Should le et : 
our cause—in the opinion of Gen. Saxton Ps 
others—is lost here. Give us Frem mnt, Sig . 
ton, or Gen. Funter back again, and we shau nee” 
Do not suppose that every colonel or - 
here is opposed to us, because he favore‘ 
promotion. Many signed that petition | 
vote for a President whom they think the) v 
to have know it when elected, tho'g! 4k 
the man. I hope if any man at the North cat 
any influence in favor of the right man ' 
do so; for we are in a most critical state sis 
diers take their course from their leader, a" 
man as I have named would revolute 
partment, while the man whose prospect * vi 
would bring them all down upon Us. went ‘ 
the spirit, take these facts :—Last week, ie a P 
of the New Hampshire 4th set a dog upon eet 
children, and stood around, enjoy ing the * ie ‘. i 
Last Friday night, I had a meeting yaw o 
| Hilton Head. Some thirty soldiers uve” 
against us, knocked down a woman with 4 f 
bruising her badly, struck the p¢ ople ; 
rails; and, had I not exerted all my Lonel - 
the colored people, a bloody fight woul? ae oo 
One colored soldier was knocked dow? : al 
time by a white soldier ; threats f° hang 0 ‘ ‘ 
every insult and mean use of the -_ 
Brown,” “nigger-worshipper,” “¢ hrist in gut 
were everywhere made against me. Men i 
ment employ as soldiers and directors $ ‘om, 
the negro whom he drove as unfit for free’ 
entitled to it—declaring he ought to be!" 
now! “I would rather fail without th 
succeed with him ”—“ Enlisting him A 
strength here ”’—‘‘ The whole a as - 
down their arms, if you raise these sige” x 
hope Jeff. Davis has taken whee aod sf 
Old Abe, with all his Cabinet.” Suca ° 
other like expressions were used. 
What I want you to see is th using 
friend to our cause, who has any —, 1 
keep out Brannan, and get in the right 7am ett 
is done, you will see a glorious record 0 “ oy ot 
within the next six mouths. 1 speak “a frien 
opinion alone in this, but that of all the 
here. 
Yellow fever is nearly extinct: 
Most respectfully, J  ¢, Volustee 
Chaplain Ist Reg. © 
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Adjutant st Reg’t Kansas Colored Volunteers. 
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Torn, oh, 
soil, from the everlas 
where, for them, tl 

perished homes, 4 
they have been tra 

FS ncongenial climes, 
FS olerable than death 
jn the sure prospec 
heir race. Awaitin 
lable fate, they appre 
tims of & soul-wasttt 
Apparently, with 

3 bound to respect, 
sweeps onw are 
mel tribes dwi 
Maave been displaced 
Werodden out, or dri 
4 From the Atlantic t 
»mains of these onc 
Preautiful country, ° 
4 trangers. True, in 
Focean and ocean, 1 
i id in reserve for 
aled by the pled 
Vehen? The white n 
As the caged lion 
“Vfine him, so these pt 
ful ; brooding for aye 
Dbodings of the futu 
Undying hate and s 
shed resentments, ¥ 
> break forth into acti 
» wide, in their train | 
> With the red ms 
breeds resistance. | 
4 as it ever been, he 
Pdcen, will be. W 
3 ‘cease; when right 6 
4 tributive justice shi 
white man; when t 
~ and mercy, shall tal 
> the counsels, and w’ 
F and not till then, m 
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“The result of 1 
duly advised of. 
agent of the ‘Con 
Select. It is a hun 
> Still, with popular 
Yprehend that Repu 
working force out. 
hitherto duly faitit 
North as to the real 
of the pending cor 
such record as New 
present. Defeat co 
invited and was d 
') have a better state 
» are in a better cond 
> and defeat of the tr 
__ have been the case 
— At any rate, the 
» most clearly that d 
“Yreally to be fought 
weapons they still 
with bloody weap¢ 
g be. Most pertinen 
77 and will continue t 
“)labors of educating 
available instrume: 
© extent.” 
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Unpropitious cause 
and characteristic « 
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Special reference to 
At its conclusio: 
timony to the ex: 
4 ‘offset to his regre! 
tendered a handsor 
The example was 
to fifty dollars by 
audience. 
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¥ early day, which, | 
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'» for the suffering ng 
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Che direct, sim. 
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;ROUBLES WITH THE INDIANS. 


DorcursteR, Nov. 16, 1862. 

f the white man over the black, in 
very. has been absolute. To make and to keep 

} » hse habitually and without scruple disregard- 
nis led upon the acknowledged rights of the 


., Jospotism 0 
noe dest 


i 


eg} and trary 
é al a company of adventurers landed at James- 
. * + commenced asettlement there. They were 
yr a n. Very soon, they encountered the primi- 
Oeil the soil. Disturbed in their accus- 
= 3 ts, the red men of the country were seized 
i .pensions, lest they should be driven 


Esg 





ait ful appre 


wi’ evorite fishing and hunting grounds, and 
ngene™ jispossessed of their ancient, honored, and 
ntually dispos 
ere aadisputed domain. 
nus far, UNCIEL . 
ve ears have been more than realized. They 
a isplaced. Not, however, without a deter- 
ae 'e .» enduring resistance, as long as resist- 
"ciple. Slowly and sadly they have given 
nee Wt . . . . 
8 ‘ono the encroaching and resistless tide of the 
way belort 4 
4 an’s pe wer. 
¥ bow reluctantly, from their dear native 


asting hills, and “ forests primeval,” 
the Great Spirit dwelt; from their 
homes, and the graves of their fathers; 
ieon transported to distant, and it may be 
jal climes, there to drag outa life more in- 
death itself. They exist, it is true, but 

sure prospect of the inevitable extinction of 
Awaiting in sullen silence their inexor- 
yroach their graves, as the sad vic- 


the eve rl 


r them, 


hav 


e than 


they apt 
eoul-wasting despair. 

; with ‘no rights which the white man 

| resp ct,” every where, as the stranger- 

oe onward, the lingering remnants of their 


ee} ‘ Bs 
- mibes dwindle, and soon disappear. Thus 





Mr. Wexp’s Lectures. We learn from persons 
who were present, that Mr. Weld was greeted at 
Lynn with a most crowded and attentive audience, 
filling completely the largest church in that city—the 
first Methodist. He was heard with most rapt atten- 
tion for an hour and a half. 


Next Sunday he occupies again the desk at Music 
Hali; and on the Sunday after, it is expected he will 
be at Fitchburg. On the Sunday following, (the 7th 
of December,) he will attend the annual mecting of 
the County Society at Worcester, of which official 
notice will be given next week. 


Tueopore PD. Wetp. After the lapse of more 
than a quarter of a century, this eloquent advocate of 
Freedom and Progress ascends the public platform, 
and once more consecrates his masterly powers and 
lofty sympathies to the advancement of eternal truth. 
We heard him break the long years of silence at 
Liberty Hall, in Orange, N. J., last week, just after 
the defeat of Wadsworth, and while Democrats were 
glorifying over their late victories. He opened upon 
the ‘‘ Conspirators ” with the most searching analysis, 
and exposed their treachery with the strongest and 
grandest arguments. His noble powers of intellect 
were exhibited in tracing principles back to their 
fountains. Never before did the basis of the “ Union” 
appear more solid; never did rebellion seem more 
hollow and wicked. His constitutional argument was 
especially adapted to minds well versed in legal and 
political questions. The greater the scholar in these 
practical relations of the world, the greater would ap- 
pear this first discourse of the glorious Theodore. 
After a few lectures, he will open his heart to new in- 
spirations, and his audiences will then listen in rapt 
delight, while they follow him gladly into the green 
fields of thought and reform. 

We congratulate the world on the reappearance of 
this great, good, far-seeing, deep-hearted apostle of 
human progress. Let the friends of humanity every- 
where welcome and sustain Theodore D. Weld.— 
Herald of Progress. 


t@- Theodore D. Weld, one of the earliest and 
ablest advocates of the Anti-Slavery movement, is 





be n displaced these simple sons of the forests ; 
wt, or driven out, before their oppressors. 
. Atlantic to the far Mississippi, scarce a trace 
. once powerful people. This vast and 
y, once theirs, is now in the hands of 


f these 


remains ol U 
junty 


True, in the far West, midway between 

ape ocean, no inconsiderable tract is said to be 

, reserve for them; secured, too, by treaty, 

. d by the pledged faith of th® nation! What 
' The white man is already upon them. 

the caged lion chafes against the bars that con- 


,im, so these primitive men, proud, sullen, resent- 
ling for aye on past wrongs, with gloomy fore- 
pings of the future, become impatient and restive. 
' " ing hate and study of revenge, ofispring of cher- 

} resentments, waiting only the favoring moment, 
break forth into action ; and along the frontier, far and 
wide, in their train follow destruction and ruin. 

With the red man, er the black man, oppression 
brveds resistance. Lt is another name for war. Thus 
has it ever been, here and everywhere; and what has 
been, will be. When, therefore, oppression shall 

- when right shall over might prevail ; when re- 
tributive justice shall have humbled the pride of the 
white man; when the spirit of wisdom, truth, justice, 
and mercy, shall take hold on the people; shall sway 
the counsels, and wield the power of the nation ; then, 
and oot till then, may we hope for a permanent peace. 


H. W. C. 


THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 


Extract of a letter from Aaron M. Powe xt, dated 
Guest, N. ¥., Nov. 10, 1862 :— 

“The result of the election in this State you are 
advised of. Horatio Seymour, an undoubted 
agent of the ‘Confederate States,’ is the Governor 
elect. It is a humiliating, painful fact to chronicle. 
Still, with popular opinion as evenly balanced, I ap- 


duly 


prehend that Republicans will be a more vigoreus 
Had they been 
hitherto duly faithful in instructing the people of the 
North as to the real nature and character of the issues 


working foree out of office than in. 


of the pending contest, there would have been no 
such record as New York and other Northern States 
present. Defeat comes because it had been strongly 
invited and was deserved. But I am confident we 
have a better state of public opinion here to-day, and 
are in a better condition as a people, with the canvass, 
and defeat of the truly noble Wadsworth, than would 
have been the ease with the suecess of a Gen. Dix. 
At any rate, these autumn elections demonstrate 
most clearly that decisive battles of this revolution are 
really to be fought on Northern soil,—with peacefed 
weapons they still may be fought; if not thus, then 
with bloody weapons they ultimately assuredly will 
be. M 


Wil 


st pertinent then, and highly important, are 
continue to be, in the immediate future, our 
ts of educating aright public opinion by every 
‘We instrumentality, and to the fullest possible 


FUGITIVE AID SOCIETY. 


The programme of this Society’s operations opened 
with «concert by the Hutchinsons, at the Meionaon, on 
“th ult., the pecuniary result of which, though 
‘rge In consequence of the weather and other 
mtous causes, was, nevertheless, a generous 
aracteristic offering. 
first lecture was delivered on Monday evening, 
ist, at the Joy Street Church, by Rev. E. N. 









{ was a very interesting, instructive and elo- 

Went vindication of the brotherhood of man, with 
*pecial reference to the times in which we live. 

At its conclusion, Rev. R. C. Waterston bore tes- 

Nwony to the excellence of the discourse, and, in 


rt to his regret that the house was not crowded, 
*" ted a handsome sum for appropriation of tickets. 
. agen Was followed, and the sum augmented 
y dollars by other benevolent persons in the 


Me learn that Mr. Kirk will re peat his lecture at an 
“any day, which, with the other distinguished names 
ee Promises & very gratifying reward for the 

’ labors, and a well filled purse, we trust, 
ring national freedmen. W.C.N. 
0ston, Noy. 18, 1862, 
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LL.D 


now lecturing on “ The Conspiracy,” with a view to 
show the false pretences of the Confederate States in 
their alleged right of secession and of unrestricted 
State sovereignty. This lecture is rich in thought, 
cogent in logic, and vigorous in style ; a characteristic 
production of one of the most vigorous minds in the 
nation.—N. Y. Independent. 
Ba! Ses 

We hear from Brattleboro’, that our friend and fel- 
low-laborer Andrew T. Foss, lectured in that place on 
Tuesday evening of last week to a large and good au- 
dience. Brig. Gen. Phelps was present. We hope to 
have a report of the meeting from Mr. Foss himself. 
Meantime, we give the following remarks of the Brat- 
tleboro’ Phenix :— 





“The Lecture in the Town Hall, on Tuesday even- 
ing last, by Mr. Foss, of Manchester, N. H., was an 
able and interesting one. The subject was the condi- 
tion of our National affairs, and was treated in a clear, 
logical and satisfactory manner. We have not time 
or space to give a synopsis even of the lecture, and 
we could hardly do justice to it without giving a ver- 
batim report. Those who were so fortunate as to 
listen to it must, we think, have considered their time 
profitably employed. At the close of the lecture, 
Gen. Phelps made a few appropriate remarks, suggest- 
ing various methods of closing the war in addition to 
the operations of the army, which were listened to 
with great interest.” : 

Mr. Foss’s Lecture, at the Town Hall, on Friday 
evening, was well attended, and the large audience 
gave respectful attention to a very interesting lecture 
upon the causes that have ultimated in the existing 
rebellion, and what in the mind of the speaker was 
the surest, the safest and the speediest way to end it. 
As Mr. Foss is lecturing in behalf of a Society some- 
what tinctured with radicalism, it was thought that he 
might throw a good deal of this element into his lec- 
ture. But we discovered no more of it than would 
naturally flow from a heart zealous in the cause of hu- 
manity. He was severe only on rebels and rebel 
sympathizers, while he hailed with a brother’s affec- 
tion the truly loyal, no matter with what political or 
religious organization they stood related. The posi- 
tions he took and maintained were in accordance with 
the known history of the country, and if he occasion- 
ally stepped on the toes of the Democratic party, 
it was in exposing the treachery of its leaders and 
wire-pullers to the great interests of freedom, and their 
base subserviency to Southern dictation. He traced 
the history of the rebellion from the start, and in il- 
lustrating the tardiness with which it had been con- 
fronted by the government, happily introduced the 
old fable of the boys in the old farmer's apple tree. 
As the President had evidently become satisfied that 
grass, or mild measures, were only laughed at by the 
rebels, he had at length concluded to try “ what virtue 
there is in stones.” The Proclamation was the last 
big stone he had seized, and the indications were fa- 
vorable that this mode of treatment would prove ef- 
fectual. 

Mr. Foss has long been in the field as a lecturer 
on slavery, and the closer he examines all the ma- 
chinery put in operation to strengthen and _ perpet- 
uate the wicked systen, the more he is convinced that 
our government can never enjoy undisturbed peace 
until this element of tyranny and despotism is entire- 
ly eradicated.—Northern Advocate, Claremont, N. H. 


—————_—-<_—_-—_--——-——_ 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH IN THE 
ARMY AND NAVY. 


Wasuineton, Nov. 16. The following General 
Order has been issued respecting the observance of 
the Sabbath Day in the Army and Navy :— 


Executive Mansion, Wasuineton, D. C., } 
November 16, 1862. 

The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, desires and enjoins the orderly observance 
of the Sabbath by the officers and men in the military 
and naval service. The importance to man and beast 
of the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred rights of 
Christian soldiers and sailors, a becoming deference 
to the best sentiment of a Christian people, and a due 
regard for the Divine will, demand that Sunday labor 
in the army and navy be reduced to the measure of 


THE NEGROES GOOD FIGHTERS. 

The Port Royal correspondent of the New York 
Herald furnishes an interesting account of an expedi- 
tion by the U. S. transport steamer Darling, which left 
Beaufort for the South for the purpose of gathering 
up contrabands, and doing such good to the Union and 
such harm to secesh as might come in her way. The 
expedition was commanded by Lieut. Col. Oliver T. 
Beard, of the New York 48th. During her cruise, a 
visit was made to Fernandina, Florida, at which place 
she took on board sixty-two soldiers (colored) of the 
First South Carolina volunteers, under command of 
Captain Trowbridge. The sable warriors soon had an 
opportunity to show their pluck, and were not found 
wanting, as appears from the narrative, which con- 
tinues as below :— 


“She pursued her way, breaking up salt works, de- 
stroying some seventy-five large salt kettles, also boil- 
ers, including a stray tannery, whose leather and fix- 
ings were suddenly confiscated. Contrabands to the 
tune of enough to stock a big plantation were also re- 
moved from further attendance upon secesh masters. 
Then came an attack on the boat from sharpshooters 
stationed in trees. The intelligent contrabands, how- 
ever, blocked this game, and picked off several from 
behind the Darlington’s barricades in an aztistic man- 
ner, proving that. their turkey shooting experiences 
had not been entirely thrown away. Col. Beard stood 
outside like a man, and exposed himself most gallant- 
y until the enemy had enough. The same is true of 

‘apt. Trowbridge ; and as for the darkeys, they cov- 
.ered themselves with glory, as witnesses the official re- 
port of the brave officer accompanying the expedition. 
Two of the colored soldiers were wounded—one in the 
head, the other, Achilles like, in the heel; but both 
stood up to their work, and continued to load and fire, 
until secesh was ready to quit, which he finally did 
suddenly. Among the spoils of war are all sorts of 
trophies, including four secesh prisoners—one from the 
State of Maine, and another from Massachusetts. An 
ill looking crowd they were. I saw them marched up 
under guard—a negro guard of the soldiers who cap- 
tured them. One of these rascals was guarded by his 
former slave, and looked anything but amiable. The 
same fellow has a letter among his captured goods 
which he had just penned to his brother, wherein he 
enthusiastically requests him, ‘as a good deer shot, to 
make the fur fly from the Yankees every lick, as they 
are always, like a buck, jumping round.’ ‘These wor- 
thies are now in jail here, and already take kindly to 
the oath of allegiance. They will probably be sent 
North for a change of climate.” 


Necro Troops. A letter just received from Port 
Royal, dated “St. Helena, October 30th,” from Mr. 
W. C. Gannet, one of the Superintendents, says, 
“ The rebels have twice visited our island lately, and 
in each case—once two boats, and once but one—were 
repulsed by the negroes with their guns.” —Transcript. 
Gen. Burier’s Necro Reciment. The following 
is an extract from a private letter, dated New Orleans, 
October 16th, written by an officer in the 26th Massa- 
chusetts regiment :— 

“What is thought in your section of the country of 
Gen. B. F. Butler’s ‘niggers’? Isn’t he ahead? Our 
department boasts of one full regiment, and another 
nearly full. The field and staff officers are white—the 
line officers colored. I believe the material is good for 
soldiers. At any rate the most perfect discipline is 
attainable. I have understood that the 2d Regiment 
wish for white line officers, as they have more confi- 
dence in the whites as leaders, than in their own race.” 
t@> There is at present a negro company doing 
picket duiy, under command of white officers, on St. 
Simon’s Island—the only force now there. Two boats’ 
crews of these colored men, about seven days since, 
proceeded up the Darien River, and captured a Rebel 
Deputy Marshal and two pickets, guarding the shore. 
St. Catherine’s Island has been evacuated by the 
Rebels—who took their negroes with them, killing 
two who refused to go. The health of the troops at 
Port Royal was good. 





shee 
Wuat tne Necroes Want. Northern pro-slavery 
partisans are continually asserting that the negroes at 
the South will not work if they are freed, but will be- 
come a curse to themselves and the land, through: idle- 
ness and vice; also that they will overrun the North. 
Here is what the Corinth ( Miss.) correspondent of the 
St. Louis Republican, a pro-slavery paper, says of the 
disposition of the ‘ontrabands in that vicinity. Prac- 
tical observation is worth more than all the theories in 
the world :— 


“T have made a visit to the negro corral, two miles 
out from the town proper. There I found some three 
hundred creatures, old men, women and children. 
The women were washing, cooking, &c. ; all doing 
something. Those whom I questioned had no idea 
what would become of them—they ‘low’d to foller de 
army,’ they supposed. 
Not one of them wished to go back to their masters, 
if they could—said they wanted to work for themselves, 
This idea is universal with them—they seem to under- 
stand that much. I could not see any yearning to go 
North—they prefer to stay here, if they can work for 
themselves. So many a negro man has expressed 
himself here within my hearing. The captain of the 
regiment who guards the negro corral corroborated 
this statement, when made tohim. I state these facts 
as I find them, leaving your readers to draw their own 
conclusion 
These negroes work—they expect to work, I am 
satisfied. ‘The prevalent idea that their notion of free- 
dom is not to work does not hold good in this region. 
As teamsters and laborers, our army quartermasters 
give them full and good credit. Amid their depths of 
degradation and vice, let us of the North be willing to 
do them honest justice, when due, and in full measure.” 
—_——_—_—_—_——_—__- > -—_ --------—- 


Surp Istanp ConrrapBanps. The “contrabands” 
continue to come into our lines; certainly I have 
many of them here, and have procured good places 
for many more on ships of war and merchantmen. 

have four as my own servants, and found them ready, 
intelligent, capable and useful. One of them was 
house servant to a wealthy widow ; he helps my cook, 
has the sole care of my table, and waits at it with a 
grace and readiness that I have never seen excelled. 
He is a yellow “boy,” say twenty-five years old. I 
have another as black as ebony, upright in his carriage, 
finely formed, and lithe as a leopard. He came from 
Mobile by land, to Biloxi, twelve miles from here; 
there got a little “dugout,”’ about ten feet long (a 
canoe made of a log hollowed only large enough for 
one person). In the mght he put off, and in the fresh 





strict necessity. The discipline and character of the 
national forces should not suffer, nor the cause they | 
defend be imperilled, by the profanation of the day 
or name of the Most High. | 
“At this time of public distress,” adopting the | 
words of Waghington in 1776, ‘‘ men may find enough | 
to do in the service of God and their country, witlfout | 
abandoning themselves to vice and immorality.” The 
first General Order issued by the Father of his Coun- | 
try, after the Declaration of Independence, indiéates | 
the spirit in which our institutions were founded and | 
should ever be defendeg,— The General hopes and 
trusts that every officer and man will endeavor to live and 
act as becomes Christian soldiers defending the rights and 
privileges of their country.” : 
(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Sse Ri * ated 


THE REMOVAL OF GEN. McCLELLAN. 

Wasuincton, Nov. 11, 1862. 
The city has been in a hum for two or three days 
about the removal of Gen. McClellan from the head 
of the Army of the Potomac. Yet, to say that there 
has been any “excitement” upon the subject, any 
thing which, in the slightest degree, resembles a pro- 
test of public sentiment against this significant act 
of the Administration, would be to accept the inflam- 
matory exclamations of a half score of bangers-on 
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Power is a highly commendatory notice of 


at the hotels as the deliberate declarations of enlight- 
ened opinion. Indeed, the news, falling so suddenly 
upon the general ear, has been received in this focus 
of gossip and twaddle with surprising calmness by 


the admirers and partisans of Gen. McClellan, while | 


among the thinking and unprejudiced, who have no 
idol but their country, it is hailed as the best omen of 
the war, excepting the Great Proclamation. 

Knowing more than appears upon the surface as to 
the causes of his removal, my advice to the claqguers 
? of Gen. McClellan is to stay their hands till all the 
facts are in their possession. The letter of Gen. Hal- 
leck is only an installment of the case—and a small 
one, too. That letter shows that McClellan repeatedly 
disobeyed the orders of his superior, and then gave 
gross misrepresentations of important transactions as 
a justification of his disobedience. In a word, he re- 
fused to advance and attack the enemy when ordered 
to do so, and thereby let them escape from him, and 
at the same time, falsified realities as to the grounds 
upon which he based his refusal. But, as I have al- 
ready stated, these are but a tithe of the charges that 
his superiors and inferiors are able to bring against 
him; and if the record is ever made up, and an im- 
partial court martial ordered, and the whole case sifted 
to the bottom, it will disclose a series of instances of 
disobedience to orders extending through a period of 
eight months, and that, too, in respect to the most im- 

rtant matters. It will also show the grossest mis- 
behavior in refusing to take advantages of the enemy, 
and in neglecting to follow up successes and crush a 
beaten foe. And, ina word, it will convince every 
honest mind that the policy of McClellan in his con- 
duct of the army has, more than any other cause, 
contributed to protract the war, give aid and comfort 
to the rebels, crimson the land with blood, scourge us 
with remorseless taxation, and drag the country to 
the verge of ruin. Such an investigation, too, will 
astonish the nation at the amazing leniency of the Ad- 
ministration in permitting this man to so long hold 


command of our chief army.—Corr. of the New York 


breeze was overset twice in the dark. He lost his 
oars, and after along struggle succeeded in getting the 
water out of his canoe, and paddling with his hands. 
In the morning he was seen two or three miles from 
the shore, and a boat was sent to pick him up. When 
he came he had nothing on but shirt and pants—no 
hat nor shoes. All were lost, and he was thoroughly 
drenched and weary. He had been a long time in the 
rebel army, and was at the battle of Corinth. An 
Englishman, Scotchman or American striving in such 
fashion for liberty would be a hero; but he is only a 
nigger, and deserves only a “ walloping.”-—Neal Dow. 
Kosice 





Fortress Monror, Nov. 8, 1862. 


The sudden shutting down of winter has caused 
much suffering and wretchedness among the negro 
population here, for whom there appears to be no ade- 
quate provision. In the vicinity of Camp Hamilton, 
there are 200 persons, mostly women and children, 
huddled together in a barn, into which the wind and 
rain find ready access. ‘The stalls, recently vacated 
by horses, are used to sleepin. Fires are built on the 
ground, along the middle of the building, which is 
necessarily filled with smoke, and in constant danger 
of taking fire. The wretched inmates are, as a gen- 
eral thing, even more destitute of clothing and shoes, 
particularly the women and children, than of shelter. 
A certain amount of food is supplied, but the means 
for cooking are wholly insufficient. 

There is still greater destitution of blankets, indeed, 
almost everything necessary to the comfort of human 
beings. Their condition has been presented to the 
| Contraband Superintendent, who says he can do noth- 
ing for them. Their numbers are augmenting, and 
their condition cannot be expected toimprove. From 
lack of ability or disposition, the proper provision can- 
not be expected here. Though the situation of these 
wretched beings—the type of many more—demands 
the attention and calls upon the Government for a 
thorough reform in the administration of its contra- 
band system, or of the system itself, I refer to the 
subject only to awaken the sympathies of the truly 
charitable. 

Beside the instance I have cited, there are plenty 
of other cases. Shoes, especially for the women and 
children, blankets, underclothing and socks for all, are 
what is wanted. Sentiment and less practical sym- 

thy will do at some other time in some other place. 

he field is one where philanthropy, directed by prac- 
tical good sense, can find enough to do. 
———- a> 
The Richmond Enquirer finds fault with slave- 
holders who are unwilling to allow their slaves to be 
employed as soldiers for the rebel cause. It thinks 
that “as the war originated and is carried on in great 
part for the defence of the slaveholder in his property 
rights and the perpetuation of the institution, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that he ought to be first and fore- 
most in aiding and assisting by every means in his 
power, the triumph and success of our arms.” That 
is pretty good authority as to the cause of the rebellion. 


t@ Gov. Brown renews the call for negroes to 
complete the fortifications around Savannah. If they 
are not furnished promptly, they will be impressed. 


2@~ General Sigel’s scouts captured four women, 
dressed in U.S. uniform, seven miles out on thé 
O. R. BR. from Manassas, and turned them over to the 








Tribune. 


proper authorities. 


Sovruern View or tHe Erections. We have 
heard as yet but from two of the rebel organs on the 
results of the recent Northern elections, but those 

See we had they would. 
he, Richmond Whig discards all electioneering talk 
on both sides, and comes to the conclusion that, with 
a Democratic a Republican Ad- 
ministration, “the war will not be set forward xy 
It interprets the elections as e ing “a is- 
satisfaction” with “Lincoln and his party,” and 
| thinks the opposition will now be encouraged to speak 
out with much more boldness than ever before. The 
Richmond Examiner says of the elections that “ these 
astonishing manifestations from the North convey the 
idea of’an em and impressive lar verdict 
against the ition faction which has ruled the Gov- 
ernment at Washington.” 

With the rebels, of course, “the abolition faction 
which has ruled the Government at Washington” is 
the administration since the 4th of March, 1861. The 
elections, therefore, are regarded as condemning the 
administration in its civil and military policy, and an- 
nouncing a determination to check and hamper it in 
its vigorous prosecution of the war.—Journal. 





Democrats Carryinc A Reset Frac. The Knox 
County Express says that at the tory “jubilee ” which 
was held at Mount Vernon on Saturday, to celebrate 
the recent election, a delegation from the eastern 
part of the county carried a secession, confederate 
flag. After hearing Vallandigham, these pretended 
Union Democrats, on their way home, shouted and 
hurrahed for the traitor, Jeff. Davis, and the rebel 
General, Stonewall Jackson! This shows that the 
Democratic party are in sympathy with the rebels, 
and also what kind of company the loyal Democrats 
and sgme misguided Republicans have been training 
re during the recent political campaign.— Cleveland 

er. 


<=> 


How Western Vireinta Sotprers Receive 
THE ProcLtamaTion. The army correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Gazette in Western Vir inia thus speaks 
of the reception accorded to the President’s Proclama- 
tion by Western Virginia soldiers :— 


“Many of them—doubtless a large majority—are 
men who utterly despise the negro, and who care but’ 
little for his weal or woe. Quite a large number, 
especially among the officers, are pro-slavery men; 
and one year ago were pledged to each other, in 
some instances, to resign and leave the service, 
should such a proclamation ever be issued by the 
government. Ihave conversed with a number of in- 
telligent, and, I believe, truly loyal men, who declare 
that, if this had been done ‘ten months since,’ they 
would not have remained in the service ‘ten min- 
utes,’ But now they say, (and this is the universal 
expression, ) there is a ‘military necessity’ which fully 
justifies the President in this course, and they there- 
fore cheerfully ‘acquiesce’ in the judgment pro- 
nounced against slavery by the legitimate head of 
the government. In some instances, too, I find men 
who rejoice to hear the ‘glad tidings’ of this more 
than ‘royal proclamation,’ because it promises to rid 
the country of the ‘accursed institution.’ The feel- 
ing is quite common among Western Virginians, that 
slavery, in the Eastern part of the State, has saddled 
a burden upon the Western, which has seriously inter- 
fered with its growth in population, and the develop- 
ment of a material prosperity, in the elements of which 
it is so munificently rich.” 








Tue Carist1an Examiner, for November, con- 
tains six articles, the most generally interesting of 
them being that upon “ The War Policy and the Fu- 
ture of the South.” This article takes true and high 
ground. “The old Union,” it says, “was forever 
lost at Bull Run. It is a nobler and better one we 
have been laying the foundations of since.” It de- 
clares that ‘‘The Emancipation Proclamation gives 
the slaveholding aristocracy its death blow,” and an- 
ticipates a glorious future for the South when general 
education and a diversified industry shall have eleva- 
ted its masses. It is true that while we are fighting 
the South, we are also fighting jor the South. Our 
defeat would be bad for us, but would be far worse for 
her. 


—_— 


The 


ContraBanps Gorne Back Tro SLAVERY. 
New York Evening Post tells this story :— 


«A well known planter, living not far from New Or- 
leans, wrote last spring that four of his slaves who had 
run away to the Yankees, had returned. ‘They have 
had enough of liberty, and were glad to come back.’ 
But in his next letter to the North he told a different 
tale; the four had run away again—and had taken 
with them 200 more. Indeed, the planter suspected 
that the four had come back with only this object— 
and he probably guessed correctly.” 


Staves Sincine tHe Joun Brown Cuorvs.— 
When Col. Daniel Ullman was sick with typhoid fever 
in Little Washington, Va., he repeatedly heard slaves 
at their work singing the John Brown chorus. Col. 
Ullman asked the owner of the slaves if he permitted 
them to sing that song, and the slave master replied 
that he could not help it. 


De At present, St. Louis is inundated with fugi- 
tive negroes from the South, not less than 3,000, I am 
informed, being now in the city. any of them are 
unemployed, and will find it difficult to obtain “ the 
privilege to toil,” though they seem desirous to do so, 
on account of their ignorance of everything but labor 
in the cotton-fields. From present appearances there 
will be much suffering this Winter among the unfor- 
tunate negroes, unless some provision is made for 
them through public or private charities. Of General 
Pillow’s negroes alone there are not less than 400 now 
in St. Louis.— St. Louis corr. of the New York Tribune. 


tg The strict and inflexible way in which justice 
is at present administered here may be seen from the 
following item: A few days ago, some rabid Secesh 
folks undertook to prevent a colored soldier from rid- 
ing in the city cars; an altercation ensuing, the matter 
was carried before the Military Commandant, who de- 
cided that the colored people had the same right to 
ride in the cars as other people, which decision, of 
course, greatly enraged the followers of Uncle Jeff, 
but they will have to grin and bear it.—New Orleans 
correspondent of the New York Tribune. 


Terrisce STEAMBOAT Exposition. The steamer 
J. H. Dickey exploded one of her boilers, killing 
several and wounding others, near St. Genevieve, on 
the upper Mississippi, on the 6th inst. Among the 
killed is Lieut. F. Dodge, 6th U. S. Cavalry, of Phila- 
delphia. Several persons are known to have been 
blown overboard, and others jumped into the river in 
the panic, and were drowned. 


SEVENTEEN PRIZES TAKEN BY One SarLine VEs- 
seL. The barque Restless, a sailing craft of our 
navy, has made no less than seventeen captures of 

rizes (English and rebel) since the 14th of February 
fast. She is commanded by Lieutenant Edward Con- 
roy. Among her recent captures are the British 
steamers Scotia and Anglia. 


General Burnside has divided the Army of 
the Potomac into three grand divisions and a reserve. 
The right grand division will consist of two army 
corps,—the 2d and 9th,—under Gen. Sumner; the 
left, of the Ist and 6th corps, under Gen. Franklin; 
the centre, of the 3d and 5th corps, under Gen. 
Hooker. The reserve will comprise the 11th corps 
and other troops to be hereafter assigned, under com- 
mand of Gen. Sigel. 


2@™ Advices from New Orleans report that an ex- 
pedition under General Weitzel met the enemy at 
Gabadierville, and defeated them after a brisk fight. 
Upwards of 200 of the enemy were killed, wounded 
and taken prisoners, and one piece of artillery was 
captured. Our forces engaged were the 8th New 
Hampshire, 12th and 13th Connecticut, 75th New 
York, and Ist Louisiana Regiments, with Carruth’s 
and Thompson’s batteries. Our loss was 18 killed 
and 74 wounded. 


Visitors to Gex. McCrietran. The Trenton 
Gazette alleges that the telegraph, as manipulated by 
the New York Herald, has fibbed in regard to the 
rush to see Gen. McClellan at Trenton, of which we 
have had frequent reports. It says:— 

“A number of gentlemen from different parts of 
the State, as well as from other States, have called 
upon Gen. McClellan, but the absurd reports of crowds 
rushing here from ail directions are entirely unfounded. 
An inspection of the hotel registers will show that 
there has been no unusual number of strangers in 
Trenton during the week. 

In fact, the curiosity to see the General seems to be 
very limited, and a stranger visiting Trenton would 
not, from anything visible, imagine that there was any 
unusal interest manifested, or that any ‘distinguished 
stranger’ was in our midst.” 


Generar Cass on THE Removat or McCLerran. 
The New York Post makes this announcement: “ We 
have the best authority for stating that Gen. Cass, in 
acommunication to the President, has expressed the 
fullest approval of the removal of Gen. McClellan 
from the command of our army in Virginia.” 


t@™ Gen. McClellan, being called upon by the sol- 
diers at Warrenton for a speech, said: “I wish you 
to stand by Burnside as you have stood by me, and all 
will be well.” It is a pity that some of this self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism cannot penctrate the skulls or hearts 
of the noisy, self-elected friends of the General. 


Wesr Inxpra Istanps—S ave InsvrRections. 
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. ee John Bright, ina — ye m. Gurnelle 
lewett, e amazement at of concilia- 
tion tovenie the | South regarding slavery. He says, 
“The North may separate from the South, or fight 
out the contest, and win; but to leave the slave still a 
slave will expose her to the contempt of the civilized 
.” He adds, “I applaud the proclamation of 
nt Lincoln, as does every man in Europe who 
is not a foe to freedom or moved by base hostility to 
the American republic because it is a republic, and a 
powerful one.” 
ae he crowded meeting of the Metropolitan — 
London, resolutions expressing sympathy wit 
the North were ad > . . 
Lord Brougham, in a letter, ex a strong 
hope that the Government will in from inter- 
ference in case of servile insurrection in the Southern 


States. 
— SE 


OBITUARY. 





Died, at Union Chapel Hospital, Washington, Sept. 25, 
from wounds received in the battle of Bull Run, Wi.1aM 
Futter, of Needham, private in the 18th Regiment Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers, aged 30. 

Notices like the above are so sadly common at present 
that they hardly excite attention, much less provoke com- 
ment. The individuality of a private soldier, in an army of 
a million of men, is so far lost, that but for the watchfal- 
ness of friends, heroism and cowardice would be buried in 
one common oblivion. In this inst , as in th ds of 
others, it is left to a friend’s hand to snatch from forget- 
fulness the memory of a brave and good scldier. 

Mr. Fuller was one of the earliest to enlist under the 
first call for three years men. He was induced to take this 
step, not by the mere enthusiasm of the moment, but after 
careful consideration of the subject, and counsel with 
friends, he chose a soldier’s life from a sense of duty. 
Though he left behind him a wife and four children, his 
high purpose never faltered from the first. His frequent 
letters were a mixture of womanly tenderness and manly 
resolve. He knew what he had to leave before he left ; 
he understood what he was te undergo before he encoun- 
tered it. No man had a juster comprehension of the sacri- 
fice to be made, and no man made it with more thorough 
heartiness, or with more self-forgetful courage. 

He was from the very beginning a strenuous advocate of 
the policy of emancipation. So strong were his convic- 
tions on this subject, that some of his comrades charged 
him with being a disunionist. But he was not afraid 
either of the bullets of the enemy or the sneers of friends. 
He felt it his duty to urge that policy everywhere and 
always. ‘“ What are you all about at home,” he writes, 
“that you do not work night and day to create a public 
sentiment on this point? As for me, I would willingly 
lay down my life, if by so doing I could give freedom to a 
single slave.” It is a source of regret that he did not live 
long enough to see the inauguration of that glorious era, 
which he so earnestly hoped and prayed might dawn. 

He fell on the fatal field of Bull Run. With a single 
comrade he was skirmishing on the edge of the battle. A 
rebel sharpshooter, behind a pile of railroad iron, was an- 
noying the men, and he determined to silence him, which, 
after a few shots, he succeeded in doing, and then turned 
his attention to a second, who, hidden behind a similar 
breastwork, flaunted a small secession flag every time he 
red. Just as he was preparing to fire, a ball from his ene- 
my pierced his lungs, and he fell. His comrade raised him, 
and was about to carry him from the field, but he refused, 
saying he wanted te see the fight out. Stretched on the 
field, he watched the shifting phases of the conflict, till, 
feeling exhausted from loss of blood, he tried to make his 
way to the rear. He had gone but a short distance when 
he was struck in the leg by a spent cannon ball, and so dis- 
abled that he was obliged to be carried off the field. He 
was put into an ambulance and sent to Alexandria, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, ‘‘the longest ride,” he says, 
“Tever took,” and from thence to Washington, where, 
after two operations, the ball was at length removed from 
the shoulder, where it had lodged. He was supposed to be 
out of danger and doing well until a few hours before he 
died, when hemorrhage ensued, and he quietly sunk away 
into the sleep that knows no wakening. 

In this hour, when bereavement is such a general 
heritage that men are in danger of forgetting all but 
their own private griefs,a friend who knew and loved the 
departed would lay this humble tribute on his distant 
grave. Braye soldier and true man, he has realized the 
promise— 





‘To them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, 
seek for glory, honor, and immortality, eternal life.” 
Grantville, Oct. 28, 1862. E. 8. A. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., Warner Justice, 
in the 54th year of his age. 

A veteran has fallen ; a good man has disappeared from 
our midst. A truer friend to freedom than Warner Jus- 
tice could not be ; a more upright man’ is nowhere to be 
found. Though not very far advanced in years, he was 
yet one of our “old” Abolitionists. He took the field at 
the opening of the contest, and continued faithful to the 
last. With a modest appreciation of his own abilities, he 
shrunk from all conspicuous places ; nevertheless, he was a 
man of clear ind and sound judgment, and well qualified, 
had he been so disposed, to take a directing part in mat- 
ters that interested him. He preferred, however, to fol- 
low rather than to lead; but he did not follow afar off, 
neither did he deny the truth when it was dangerous to 
confess it. 

Born and bred in the Society of Friends, he maintained 
faithfully the “testimonies” of that sect as he understood 
them ; at the same time, he was no sectarian ; nor did he, 
in the common meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ make a profession 
of religion.” His belief was, that “‘atree is known by 
its fruits,” and to this belief he conformed his action. Lip 
religion was an offence to him ; the discrepancies between 
men’s professions and their practice were a constant vexa- 
tion to his honest spirit. 

He was a man of big heart and generous affections. He 
made warm friends, between whom and himself the ties of 
attachment grew stronger and stronger. His departure 
will make a sad gap in the fond circle that surrounded him. 
Still it is not to be mourned as a misfortune. The death of 
a good man—one who has fulfilled his mission and is ripe 
for the change—is not a calamity. It is in the order of 
nature, and is only beneficent. M. 

Died, in Academy Hospital, Chambersburg, (Pa.) Oct. 
19, Lieunant Cuartes W. Bran, Co. H., Sth N. H. Regt. 
Vols., aged 20 years and 9 months. 

This young man enlisted asa private in Co. A., 5th N. 
H. Regt., and was, for his soldier-like bearing and noble 
action, promoted to a lieutenancy. At the battle of An- 
tietam, he was struck down by a rifle ball, and was soon af- 
ter conveyed to a hospital near by, where he lingered in 
severe pain until Oct. 19th, when the messenger of death 
bore him away from earth to that land where ware and 
fighting are unknown. 

He was a firm friend and school-chum of mine, at a sem- 
inary in a neighboring State, and I cannot refrain from 
paying his name and memory a passing notice. His life 
was a model one, and his character pure, without a stain. 
A firm friend of the slave, he saw in this grand uprising 
a hope for that “victim race”; and if his life was to be 
offered up in their behalf, and to sustain a free govern- 
ment, then he was ready to make the sacrifice. 

He was a true soldier, loved, honored and trusted, and 
when he fell, it was on a hard-contested field, with the glad 
shout of vietory almost ringing in his ears. His com- 
rades mourn that they shall hear no more that voice, 

—_——— “‘ heard so oft 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged, in all assaults 
Their surest signal.” 

A life so willingly given as a sacrifice for the liberties 
of his beloved land should be remembered by the nation’s 
historian. May God comfort the bereaved parents, broth- 
ers and sister of the deceased, in this the hour of their af- 
fliction ! J.B. M. 


Died, in Boston, on Tuesday last, 18th inst., of typhus 
fever, Gentrupe, only daughter and child of Mrs. Lucy 
N. Cotman, of Rochester, N. Y., aged 17 years. 


widowed, but now desolated mother shares deeply in the 
sympathy of a wide circle of friends. May He who tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb shed around her, in this 
dark hour, the sunshine of his tenderest love! 

The deceased had just commenced the study of medicine, 
and was uncommonly intelligent, mature, and promising for 
her years. 

“ Where is thy home, thou angel bright? 
0 tell us from thy rest 
What visions fill thy sight ? 
What loves delight thy breast? 
What glories light thy home above, 
outer sense unknown? 








In this sudden and sorrowful dispensation, the before ‘ 








FRATERNITY LECTURES. 
FIFTH COURSE. 

The public of Boston and vicinity are respectfully in- 
formed that the Firru Course or Lectures under the au- 
spices of the Fraternity of the Twenty-Eighth Congrega- 
tional Society will be continued on 

TUESDAY EVENING, November 25, 1862, 
at TREMONT TEMPLE, when an address will be made by 
HON. OWEN LOVEJOY. 
To be followed on successive Tuesday evenings by lec- 
tures from the following persons :— 
December 2.—B. Gratz Brown. 
“ 9.—WENDELL Paruurs. 
“  16.—Henrr Warp Beecuer. 
« 23.—Jacos M. Mannina, 
“«  30.—Grores Wx. Curtis. 

Lectures to commence at half-past 7 o'clock. Course 
Tickets, admitting the Bearer and Lady, at $2 each, may 
be obtained at Williams & Everett's, 234 Washington St. ; 
Oliver Ditson & Co’s. 277 Washington St. ; of Solomon 
Parsons, Esq., Superintendent of Temple ; and of either 
member of the Lecture Committee, who in former years 
have had the disposal of tickets. 

SOLES os <EES E I 

GF THE FUGITIVE AID SOCIETY of Boston have 
effected an arrangement with Mrs. Louise DeMortie, the 
talented young colored dramatic reader, to give readings 
wherever the benevolent may be willing to assist, for the 
purpose of alleviating the sufferings of the freedmen or 
* contrabands” of Washington. 

SARAH A. L. MARTIN, 26 Myrtle St., 
President of the Fugitive Aid Society. 
iF MRS. DeMORTIE is to read at New York, on the 
24th of November ; Albany, the 27th ; and at Brooklyn 
on the Ist of December. 


i Letters will find Mrs. DeMortie at the Brooks 
House, 543 Broome Street, New York, from the 24th inst. 
to Dec. 1. 





BOSTON FUGITIVE AID SOCIETY. 
A Course of Lectures in aid of the suffering Freedmen of 
Washington, D. C., to be delivered at Joy Street Chareh, 
November 17. Lectureby Rey. Dr. E. N. Kirk. 


“4 24. Rev. J. Sella Martin. 

December 1, Rev. Dr. W. Hague. 
“ 8. Prof. C. L. Reason. 
15. Rey. R. C. Waterston. 
- 22. 


« Frederick Douglass. 
iG" Tickets for the course, 50 cents. 





i E. H. HEYWOOD will speak at Florence, Friday 
evening, Nov. 21, and in Cummington, Sundays, Noy. 23 
and 30. 


it ANDREW T. FOSS, in behalf of the American 
and Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Societies, will lecture at 
Mitrorp, N. H., on Sunday next, Nov. 22, at the usual 
hours, on the Rebellion and the War. 





Ge WM. WELLS BROWN will deliver his lecture on 
the President’s Proclamation and its Effect on the Blacks 
of the South and the Laborers of the North, as follows :-— 

At Bradford, Wednesday, Noy. 26. 
West Newbury, Thursday, oN, 
West Amesbury, Friday, << 98. 

—_— 

GF REV. M. D. CONWAY will lecture at Lyceum 
Hall, Milford, Mass., Friday evening, Nov. 21st, com- 
mencing at 7 o'clock. 








& THEODORE D. WELD, of Perth Amboy, N. J., will 
deliver a discourse before the Twenty-Eighth Congregation- 
al Society, at Music Hall, on Sunday forenoon, Nov. 9th. 





EF" Members and friends of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society, who are indebted for Pledges made to the 
Socicty in January last, or previously to that time, are re- 
quested to pay the same as early as practicable, either to 
the Treasurer, Eomunp Jackson, or at the Society's office, 
221 Washington Street. 





EF The very valuable and still timely tract, by Mrs. 
L. Maria Child, entitled “The Right Way the Safe Way, 
proved by Emancipation in the British West Indies, and 
elsewhere,” (108 pages,) will be sent by mail to any per- 
son requesting it, and enclosing six cents in undefaced post- 
age stamps. Address Samuet May, Jr. 221 Washington St., 
Boston. 

—_—_> 

i A few remaining copies of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society’s last Report, entitled “The Anti-Slavery 
History of the Jobn Brown Year,” will be sent in the same 
way, on the receipt of the postage, viz., fourteen cents. 





te” MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed on 
695 Washington street, 2d door North of Warren. Par- 
ticular attention paid to Diseases of Women and Children. 
References.—Luther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 








THE BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
THE BLACK MAN, 
His Antecedents, His Genius, and His Achieve- 


ments, with Biographical Sketches of Fifty 
Distinguished Individuals of the Race. 





By WILLIAM WELLS BROWN. 





The work will contain about 300 page’, printed on good 
paper, and bound in muslin. Price $1. It wil) be pub- 
lished on Monday, Dec. Ist, by THOMAS HAMILTON, 
48 Beekman Street, N. Y., and R. F. WALLCUT, 221 
Washington Street, Boston; and to be had of all book- 
sellers. 

GF Owing to the inereased number of pages of the 
work, and the advance in the cost of paper, the price will 
be $1, (as above stated,) instead of 75 cents, as at firet an- 
nounced. 





Nov. 21. tf 
Lewis’s Normal Institute 


Physical Education, 


No. 20 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
[Incorporated in 1861.] 





HIS Institution is a pioneer in a new profession. La- 

dies and gentlemen of enterprise and industry will 
find in this field health, usefulness, and large profit. Three 
eminent medical men teach in the departments of Anato- 
my, Physiology and Hygiene. Prof. Leosarp has charge 
of Elocution ; Dr. Dio Lewis of Practical Gymnastics, and 
the Movement Cure. The course continues ten weeks. 
Tickets $75. Matriculation $5. Diploma $10. These 
prices are reduced 25 per cent. to Ladies. Two courses 
during this year—the first beginning on the 2d of January, 
and the 2d on the 5th of July. 

For a full circular, address Dr. Dio Lewis, Box 12, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dr. Lewis has solved the problem ; he has marked out 
the way. Many eminent teachers are pursuing it with 
the most excellent results. We recognize the debt due 
Dr. Lewis ; he has done us teachers and our pupils a vast 
amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, Pres. of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction. 


I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found the true sci- 
entific process for physical development. It was my privi- 
lege t~ welcome Dr. Lewis at his very first arrival here, 
and every thing since then has only confirmed my confi- 
dence in his ability to superintend the work.—Rev. Dr. 
Kirk, at the first Commencement of the Institute. 


Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. Lewis as 
one who holds our welfare very near his own; we shall 
turn to him for sympathy and encouragement in our fail- 
ures, and shall love to bring our successes him, as 
belonging more to him than to ourselves.— Miss May, Val- 
edictory at the first Graduating Class. 


I rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal Institute for 
Physical Education has been established in Boston. I re- 
joice that it has at its head a gentleman so admirably qual- 
ified to give it eminent success. 1 believe that no individ- 
ual has ever, in this country, given the subject of Physi, 
eal Education such an impulse as has Dr. Lewis. He de- 
— the credit re it. 
ou may not know it, ladies and ntlemen, 

Institution is famous in every part of She land, mee 4 
not a live educator in America who is not looking to see 
what is to be the result of Dr. Lewis's institution in Bos- 
ton. These exercises can be introdueed into any school- 
room with desks. The problem is solved, 

I trust, ladies and gentlemen, that this is the com- 
mencement of a new era, and that the system taught 


a he 
3.— act a speech delivered at the 
mencement of ‘ Lewis's Normal Fustitute,” by J. D. Philbrick 








Esq., Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 
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For the Liberator. 
MIOHAEL ANGELO'S “SLAVERY.” 
A DREAM. 

Methought I gazed intent, with full, sad heart, 
Upon that wonderful epitome 
Of the long record of earth’s cruel wrong. 
Gazing, thought traversed o’er those eons dark, 
Bre star and heavenly hymn had heralded 
That dawn in whose meridian blaze of day 
All bonds should melt, and all the oppressed go ree. 
i saw, ah, me! striding through the drear gloom, 
The vast procession of unholy powers, 
Trampling upon the crushed and crawling mass ; 
I heard the disinal oratorio 
Of breaking, bleeding, frenzied human hearts, 
And the wild, wailing symphony of wo, 
Pleading with God for a Messiah's birth. 


I watched and listened with a sickening soul, 
When, lo! the star arose, the bymn awoke! 
The chill of morning shot a shiver through 
The tyrant’s torpor and the victim’s pain ; 
This, upward glanced with a vague thrill of hope ; 
That, tossed and turned with sudden, new unrest. 


Slowly, so slowly, came the twilight rays ! 
Came, then were shrouded by a deeper gloom ; 
Then, mounting, shot athwart the black abyss, 
Revealing, not unwelding, cankered chains. 
Slowly, so slowly, kindled up the dawn! 

How long, O Lord, how long? pleaded my soul, 
While my{impetuous pulse throbbed with hot pain. 
Slowly, so slowly, grew the gracious light ! 

Yet could I now desery, from point to point, 
Forms struggling upward from the gulf of gloom, 
As shipwrecked mariners from ’whelming waves ; 
Hands;beckoning with gestures of wild joy, 

All marked with manacle and scarred with§scourge ; 
And faces gleaming in the new-born light, 

Like beacons to the heaving mass below ; 

And, through the dissonance that still prevailed, 
I caught clear clarion-tones of hope and trust. 


Still slowly, 0, so slowly, came the day! 
How long, 0 Lord, how long? burst from my heart— 
When, sudden, o’er that silent face of bronze, 
With its crushed brow, and patient, wordless wo, 
Wakened a smile transfiguring with light ; 
Deep, peaceful joy glowed in eyes raised to mine, 
And the warmed lips parted with words like these :— 


«« Be calm and still ; the hour speeds swiftly on ! 
Lo! o’er the West a constellation burns, 
Whose urns are filled with that exhaustless light 
Which has its source in the great heart of God. 
This last vicarious atonement made, 
The guiltless blood of myriad first-born 
Cleanses the%covenant His first-born’s sealed, 
But which two thousand years of hate and strife 
Have blurred and stained to aching human eyes. 
The lofty lesson of his grace stands clear 
In all the sweet simplicity of love. 
The child-heart still has read and pondered it, 
Through all the mystic meshes centuries wove, 
Since he who brought declared the pure child-heart 
Alone can comprehend the Father’s will. 
The lofty lesson of that will stands clear 
In all the grandeur of simplicity : 
The child-race among men becomes the power 
That overthrows the falsehood of the world ; 
Their stripes have healed the nations’ mortal wound ; 
Their patient throbs of pain pulsed the slow march 
Of still advancing truth ; the last are first ; 
The wenk things of this world confound the wise ; 
The fullness of the Gentiles has come in ; 
Freedom, through Christ, gives equal rights to all! 
Earth’s lowliest learn the song heaven's highest sung, 
Wave their free arms above the Past’s long night, 
And to the fainting heart of fallen power 
Bring cheer again with the blest morning hymn— 
‘ Peace upon earth, good-will to all mankind !” 
For this I’ve waited, with mute lips and cold, 
Since Angelo from his divine excess 
Gave the locked life that charmed with grief the world. 
The sun of Freedom shines on captives’ tears, 
And they are gems in the Messiah’s crown.” 


The wondrous beauty of that beaming face, 

The music of the life-inspiring voice, 

Swept through my soul. Surged with great joy, I woke. 
Nov., 1862. A. 8. 


- > 
For the Liberator. 


JOHN BROWN TO VIRGINIA. 
I stood, Virginia, at thy gate ; 
Within my mailed hand 
I bore the banner thou hadst set’ 
Above thy virgin land. 


‘‘ Death unto tyrants!” On thy soil 
I saw, with wondering eye, 

A captive people bowed in toil ; 
I heard their feeble ery, 


What worth the swords that idly sleep, 
When foul Oppression reigns? 

Or strength, whose pulses coldly creep, 
While manhood walks in chains? 


For Liberty I smote, and Right ; 
Where was thy word of cheer? 

Thy land as with an earthquake’s might 
Shook far and wide in fear. 


One fiery storm of wrath and hate 
Burst on my daring head ; 

No longer Freedom ruled the State, 
Her here race was dead, 


When me thou gav’st a dungeon cell, 
A felon’s death of shame, 

On thy own head thy judgment fell ! 
God wrote against thy name, 


‘eighed, and found wanting!” Therefore, He 
Adjudged thee to the sword ; 
The measure thou didst mete should be 


In thine own bosom poured. 


Because thou didst oppress the poor 
That dwelt within thy gate, 

The scourge shall enter at thy door, 
And leave thee desolate. 


Above thy fields the deadly blast 
Of war shall spend its rage ; 

The foe shall lay thy cities waste, 
And take thy heritage. 


“So ever unto tyrants ! ”—so, 
Till thy free flag shall wave, 
Nor see, its stainless folds below, 

A tyrant or a slave. 


a em - 


From the Boston Traveller. 


THE PRESIDENTS PROCLAMATION. 
The word goes forth—new light leaps out 
Across the dark, old earth ; 
A Bethlehem light, to bail the morn 
Of Freedom’s glorious birth. 


“ How long, oh Lord !” the people cried, 
« Wilt thou delay to save ?” 

The word goes forth, at length, and strikes 
The fetters from the slave ! 


Not Ham's dark sons alone are free— 
We too our freedom win ; 

They were but slaves to tyrant man, 
We slaves to deadly sin ! 


“Spare, spare the old !” som. weakly cry, 
And some, « Bring in the new !” 

Not what is old or new we ask, 
We want the Just, the True. 


Let babblers keenly search to find 
A quibble or a flaw ; 
We grasp the spirit, and reject 
The dry, dead forms of law. 
The word’s gone forth ; from our stained hands 
Is cleansed the sin abhorred ; 
With trust the nation now may lean 
Upon a gracious Lord ! 
Lowell, (Mass.) Sept. 24, 1862. 
Hear it, ye Ssnates ! hear this truth sublime— 
He who allows oppression shares the crime. 








= 


Ghe Ziberator. 





Selected Articles. 








PRICES TO SEWING WOMEN. 


Mr. Epiror: 

When John Gilpin with his family started upon his 
famous journey to Islington, Mrs. Gilpin, to lighten 
the expense of the excursion, “because that wine 
was dear,” took a supply from home,—a bit of econ- 
omy with which John was well pleased, inasmuch as 
it proved to him, in behalf of his wife, that 

“ Though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.” 

The following information, taken from the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, may perhaps reassure some who have 
been troubled with doubt about the frugal mind of our 
government: 

“Repucep Prices TO Sewixnc Women. Since 
the first day of September, the price of work has 
been greatly reduced at the U.S. Arsenal. Pants, the 
making of which formerly cost forty-two cents, are 
now required to be finished by the women for twenty- 
seven cents. Jackets, for which one dollar and 
twelve and-a-half cents was formerly paid, are 
now obtained for ninety cents. This reduction in 
rates makes a perceptible decrease in the incomes of 
nearly five thousand women who do the sewing of 
the Institution, and much complaint has been caused. 
It is ugderstood that parties in New York offered to 
furnish the goods at the minimum price, and the offi- 
cials in this city were driven to the reduction in or- 
der to compete successfully with the New Yorkers. 
No work is now given out at the Arsenal, except to 
soldiers’ wives.” 

It is said that a smart woman, who has not more 
than one or two children to care for, can, by work- 
ing early and late, make a pair of soldier’s pants ina 
day, a jacket in two days; therefore, by this reduction 
of wages, 15 cents a day is saved by each soldier's 
wife to government, which, multiplied by 5000, (the 
number of soldiers’ wives,) amounts to the snug little 
sum of $750 a day saved to government out of sol- 
diers’ wages—quiie a pleasant evidence of the “ frugal 
mind” of the government. ‘True, there may be 
some inconvenience suffered by the soldiers’ wives 
to whom the 27 cents a day for making soldiers’ 
pants may not pay forall the bread their children 
would like to eat; yet as we are well assured of the 
noble patriotism of our women who have so freely 
sent their husbands and sons to the war, it cannot be 
doubted that they bear the inconvenience very well; 
and it must be a glorious consolation to our soldiers, 
during their forced marches and scanty fare,. and 

while wounded and dying on the field of battle, or in 
the sadder precincts of the military hospitals, to reflect 
that their wives and children are partaking the glory 
by making pants, and starving on 27 cents. If it be 
“ sweet and glorious to die for one’s country,” it must 
be doubly so to know that one’s wife and children are 
in the same sweet and glorious fix—only more so. 

It is also gratifying to know that our public affairs 
are, after ail, managed with a good degree of thrift. 
“ Sharp’th the word.” “ The officials are driven to this 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS--MORE DETAILS 
FROM BOSTON. « 


The Banner of Light for this week has a lengthy 
statement, over the initials of Dr. A. B. Child, con- 
cerning the ph hs of spirits, to which we al- 
lauded last week. e copy the greater ion of 
this article below, though some of the ts con- 
nected with the first picture are repeated. 

We have also received a few details from a relia- 
ble friend, who, at our request, called upon the me- 
dium. He was present at three “sittings.” At 
each of these there was no result. The medium 
became so anxious, disappointed and disheartened, 
that he gave up for the day. Our correspondent 


writes :— 


“TI have seen several pictures, and there is a real 
look about them all. I examined the process of tak- 
ing, and could find no sign nor shadow of trickery. 
The medium’s air and manner, his non-success, his 
disappointment, all indicate reality. The price is five 
dollars for a dozen impressions ; and if no spirit-im- 
pression is received, the sitter pays one dollar and 
takes four pictares. Four daily is the largest number 
he can take, and he is then considerably exhausted.” 


In a letter of a later date he sends us a copy of 
the first picture takén, (described in our last,) also 
one of a mother, whose features are almost entirely 
obscured by the head of a babe. He writes :— 


“On Saturday experimented by sitting, and 
obtained for result a female spirit poised abote his 
head. Having seen only the negative, he does not 
yet know if he can recognize it. When printed, he 
or I will advise you as to the result. He accompanied 
the operator through the process, and considers the 
product genuine.” 





The person indicated in this note we know, and 
have perfect confidence in his intelligence and in- 
tegrity. 

We quote still further from the same source :— 

“I have not mentioned that one photograph has 
been taken of a spirit in a graceful position floating 
above the floor, at one side of the gentleman sitting 
for the picture. The figure is that of a female, draped 
so that the feet are not seen, and the lower part of the 
figure floats or sails in a manner that indicates the 
absence of angles. In one hand she holds a wreath 
towards the person she is approaching. The figure 
resembles that in the frontispiece of Judge Edmonds’s 
first volume.” 


We now invite attention to the account of Dr. 
A. B. Child :— 


Mr. William M. Mumler is the medium and the 
artist who makes photographs of spirits. His busi- 
ness has heretofore been ornamental engraving—a 
very profitable business, which he says bas paid him 
from five to eight dollars a day—but, from causes 
he cannot explain, he has been forced to leave it 
and engage in what he is now doing. He is not a 
Spiritualist, or, he says, he has never believed. in 
Spiritualism, but has opposed and ridiculed it. He 
has many times been told by mediums that he was 
a very powerful and peculiar medium. ‘This he did 
not believe, and only laughed at the communica- 
tions. 





reduction in order to compete successfully with the 
New Yorkers,” “ who offered to furnish the goods at 
the minimum price.” Is not the government official 
“sharp”? who can compete successfully with the New 
York Jews in reducing the wages of sewing women ? 
Ill-natured critics may talk as much as they please 


about “ penny wise, pound foolish ’’ economy, and of | 
government contracts by which speculators make | 


their $10,000 a month by furnishing shoddy-cloth for 
soldiers’ pants, or $75,000 commission in a week for 


buying old hulks to sink in Charleston harbor, or 35 to | 


$20 a day each for some 10,000 officers on furlough, 
for months at a time, or of a hundred other things 
of like sort. 
waste at the bung-hole proves the necessity of saving 
at the spigot. 
or whoever dictates their policy, have all due honor. 
Isp’t “a penny saved a penny earned”? Don’t 
“many a little make a mickle’’? Every body knows 
that “half a loaf is better than no bread.” At least, 
the soldiers’ wives aforesaid know about the half- 
loaves and half-allowance generally. D. M. 


P. S. Wouldn’t it be well to allow the tax-commis- 
sioners to assess 510 upon each soldier’s wife for a 
licence to make soldier’s pants? It would help to 


pay their own $5000 salaries, and perhaps something | 
over, which might properly be added to the fund to | 


compensate those rebels who, after being conquered, 
will consent to take the oath of allegiance. 
% 
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FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Wa. Liorp Garrison, Ese. 


The ancient hate towards Great Britain is as green | 


as ever among the French. The French policy to 
weaken Great Britain and to exalt France has never 
been lost sight of. The natural ally of Great Britain 
is America. Louis Napoleon was convinced by the 
reception the Prince of Wales met with in this coun- 
try, that there existed a preference deeply seated here 
for the English, which could be relied upon by them 
when in extremity. 


Ericsson's invention has removed the only obstacle | 
(to an efficient marine) which prevented France from | 


becoming the first naval power of Europe. 
The shortest routes to India have always given 


to the possessors wealth and power. France has 
possessions in the Pacific, and rules in Cochin- 
China; and by a division of the United States 


into two hostile governments, and by an armed pro- | 
tectorate of Mexico, would become the controller of | 


the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and Panama certainly, 


and of the Isthmus of Suez probably—and Great Brit- | 


ain, IN EXTREMITY, could not receive efficient aid from 
American States utterly divided and at variance. 
Louis Napoleon has a long head. 
the Catholic clergy to such a state of dependence and 
poverty, that his will, accompanied by his favor, may 
become their /aw. He has the most efficient spy system 
ever known. Under the direction of Polignac, son 
of the Minister to Charles X.—who is his tool—it has 


been introduced into America, and experts exported, | 


to continue it in successful practise. His measures 


may be expected to influence, more or less, the politi- | 


cal movements of the Catholics every where. Some 
persons in Europe are aware of this policy, The 
proclamation by President Lincoln has helped to de- 
range it. The Cabinets of England and Prussia 
must, from the necessity of self-preservation, guard 
against it. 

A knowledge that this policy on the part of France 
exists, and is near consummation, may (in skilful 
hands) be used with advantage against either or both 
governments. 

It is a good time for you to touch up all the friends 
of freedom in Great Britain, to put a stop to arma- 
ments being made in their ports, or any assistance 
whatever given to the designs of France and the Con- 
JSederates. CARBON. 
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TRIBUTE TO GOV. ANDREW. 


NanToUckert, 11th mo. 7th. 
My Dear Garrisox—Please insert the following 
in the Liberator, from the Nantucket Mirror, and oblige 
thy friend, N. B. 


Tripute To Gov. AnprEw. In this sLaveHoLp- 
ERS’ Wak, which has bereaved many a tamily of a 
father, son, or brother, Nantucket has had a bitter ex- 
perience ; and in connection with this, and with our 
late election, an incident occurred which is worthy of 
commendation. A resident of Siasconset lost a be- 
loved son at the battle of Ball’s Bluff, under very 
painful circumstances, of which Gov. Andrew, in his 
untiring efforts for the soldiers’ welfare and protec- 
tion, became acquainted, and which induced him to 
write a letter of information and sympathy to the 
bereaved family. The kindness was not forgotten on 
the day of election, and the father, after providing a 

ssage with his own horse for several of his neigh- 

rs, that they might vote the Republican ticket, came 
himself, on foot, that he might cast his vote, as he said, 
“for the soldiers’ friend ”’—tor him who, “in season 
and out of season,” has devoted himself to the cause, 
both of his coun ry and of humanity. 

Who would not envy such tribute? It tells a vol- 


But, the very fact that our resources | 


Let the Philadelphia Arsenal officials, | 


He has reduced | 


A few Sundays since, he being alone in the pho- 
tograph saloon of Mrs. Stuart, 258 Washington 
| street, trying same new chemicals, and amusing him- 
self by taking a picture of himself, which, when 
| produced, to his great astonishment and wonder, 
| there was on the plate not alone a picture of bim- 
self, as he supposed, but also a picture of a young 
| woman sitting in a chair that stood by his side. He 
said that, while standing for this picture, he felt a 
peculiar sensation and tremulous motion in his right 
arm, and afterwards felt very much exhausted. 
| This was all be experienced that was unusual. 
While looking upon the strange phenomenon, (the 
picture of two persons upon the plate instead of 
|one,) the thought and conviction flashed upon his 
mind, this is the picture of a spirit. And in it he 
recognized the likeness of his deceased cousin, which 
| is also said to be correct by all those who knew her. 
He related this wonderful experience to some 
| persons who were interested in Spiritualism, and 
| they at once eagerly sought to have the ig oe ane 
| tried upon themselves, the result of which has been 
| that some twenty or more persons have had their 
| pictures taken, and the picture of one or more spirits 
have been upon the same plate. Many of them 
| have been recognized as friends that once lived on 
earth. The picture of the spirit is fainter and less 
distinct than that of the one who sits. The pictures 
| of the spirits are not alike, each one being different. 
| The same person, sitting twice or more, gets dif- 
ferent pictures of different spirits. 

Dr. Ammi Brown on one picture had the likeness 
| of a beautiful feutlite spirit; on another he had the 
| picture of two women and one man beside his own. 
A widow lady, who was accompanied to the rooms 
| by her mother and a daughter, sat for her picture 
and that of a spirit also. When it was finished, the 
| daughter first saw it, and instantly exclaimed, burst- 
| ing into tears, “ Why, mother, this is father!” The 


| this is my daughter's husband!” And the mother 
| then looked, and said, “ This is my husband!” All 
were weeping at the truthful likeness of a spirit. 


he sat that the picture of Daniel Webster would 


The pi 
, Daniel Webster, which no one could fail to recog- 


grandmother looked at it next, and exclaimed, “ Yes, | 





appear on the plate with that of his own, and which 
impression of his own the artist knew nothing of. 
ure presented one of himself and one of 


nize who knew the two men. 
Mr. Edward Haynes, Jr., sat at two different 


times, and with very satisfactory results. 
Judge Maine had a spirit-picture with his own, 


and was satisfied that it was what it pu red to be. 

All likenesses of spirits thus far taken are not 
re ized as those r+ pees friends, though most 
of them are fully recognized as such, But whether 
the likeness of the spirit be that of a departed 
friend or not, this argues nothing against the mighti- 
ness of the manifestation in its claims to be spiritual, 
which claims have thus far been subjected to the 
ordeal of the most searching examination, and in 
every respect seem to be just and true. 

Mr. Mumler invited me to bring my own glass on 
which to make the picture; to examine the camera, 
its tubes and lenses ; his chemicals; to sce him apply 
the collod:on to the glass, and immerse it in the sil- 
ver bath; to sce him take it out of the bath and 
put it in the shield, then in the camera, and then to 
zo with him into the dark closet, lighted only by a 
fittle lamp, and see him take the glass from the 
shield, which is a little dark box, then pour on an 
iron preparation, wash it under a stream of water, 
and then hold it to the little lamp, and see the pic- 
ture of a mortal and a spirit on it. In compliance 
with this invitation, I carefully observed all the 
above operations in detail. 

Mr. Mamler asks for any fair investigation that 
shall convince the people that his claims are just 
and genuine. This is right, and as it should be. 
And it is not unjust, or ungenerous, in a new thing, 
so great and so beautiful as this, if true, must be, 
for the people to ask the privilege to prove it true 
beyond the shadow of doubt. 

I have a desire not to be too credulous in believ- 
ing this new phenomenon, which seems almost too 
good to be true—and also I have a desire not to 
appear like an obstinate fool, by shutting out the 
perception of palpable, tangible tacts, and deny that 
they exist, when I know that they do. Having 
spent one hour each day, on four consecutive days, 
in making a careful and thorough examination and 
reéxamination of the whole process, and conversing 
freely with Mr. Mumler during the whole time— 
and also having seen many of the pictares which 
exhibit a peculiarity that deception, I believe, could 
not produce or imitate, I freely confess, with at least 
twenty others, whom I know, who have witnessed 
almost the same, that there is no appearance of de- 
ception—that the pictures are real pictures of real 
spirits. 

The modus operandi of producing these spirit- 
pictures is a mystery. There is no spirit seen stand- 
ing by the side of the person who sits for a picture, 
which shows that the picture of the spirit is not 
made like the picture of the mortal—by reflection 
on the camera. The spirit-picture must be made 
without reflection from without, but is made inside 
the camera. How it is made, neither deception, in- 
vestigation, nor philosophy can answer. 


—Herald of Progress. A. B. C. 
ROBERT DALE OWEN AND MATTIE GRIEF- 
FITH, 


Few persons, who are at all familiar with news- 


and nearly all badly wounded—three ovt of four | 
with a leg or arm off, and in the most filthy and — 
wretched plight that imagination can depict, with- 
out. nurses or proper medical attendance. I made 
the acquaintance of several of the rebel surgeons, 
from whom, as well as from scores of the poor wound- 
ed and dying soldiers of their army, I received full 
accounts of the battle, and of the condition of their | 
army. Many of the young men told me they had | 
been forced into the service, and that their sympa- 
thies were all with the United States. With three 
of their surgeons and one of ours, | assisted in re- 
moving 250 of those with amputated limbs to the 
cars to go to Iuka, where they were delivered to 
their friends. Many of them begged me to have 
them sent North instead. Nearly one-half of them 
were absolutely naked, and with only a blood-soaked 
blanket, lying on the ground, longing for death to 
end their sufferings. ‘This defeat was one of the 


THE EFFECT or 


The unfavorable results of the 
and Indiana are in accordance y 
sions we have felt for a month pe 
drain of straight Union men to fil] ; 
690,000 soldiers weakened the 
ously as to leave the opposition 


. . ” 
in those States. 


In many countis 





most disastrous the Confederates have received since 
the war began. No more desperate fighting was 
ever done on the face of the earth than that of the 
storming of Fort Robinett ; over 500 dead (by actual 
count) lay in and around the little fort after the 
fight; whole platoons wére mowed down by single 
discharges of the guns of the fort near by; yet on 
they pressed, actually climbling over heaps of their 


the work falling dead at the foot of the flag-staff. 


rebels retreated, in which 30 corpses of these assail- 
ants are seen piled about that staff, including Colonel 


of wounded. 
fusion, and with great ioss of artillery, arms, am- 


terly annihilated their army. 
DEATH OF GENERAL MITCHEL. 


Ormsby McKnight Mitchel, the great astronomer, 
the finished orator, the patriot soldier, is dead. In 
the prime of Jife, the height of his influence, he dies 
on the southern coast as he is about entering on a 
career which offered the fairest opportunities for the 
development of bis military talents, and promised re- 
sults of the greatest importance to three million 
slaves. Of all the noble lives which have been laid 
on the altar of liberty in this war, there were none 
more precious to the country or the scientific world. 

A correspondent of the Tribune gives the follow- 
ing account of the last scene :—Standing by his bed- 
side, he reached out his hand and took mine, and 
looking up in my face, he said: “ It is a blessed thing 
to have a Christian’s hope in a time like this.” I an- 
swered encouragingly, and he immediately closed his 
eyes and said nomore. An hour after, he beckoned 
| me, and feebly shaking my hand, said: “ You must 
not stay any longer; go now, and come to me in the 
morning.” Major Birch, who had been untiring in 
his attentions, entered almost convulsed with grief. 
He had just taken down the last will and wishes of 
his beloved commander. He conducted the Rev. 
Mr. Strickland to the bedside of the General, and 
beckoned me to follow. I did not hear the words of 


him, but I did hear him say, “ Kneel down,” and 





paper literature, are not familiar with the names 
that I have placed at the head of this article. Not 
because they have been associated together in any 
work whatever, but because each in his or her own 
way has made for himself or herself name and fame ; 
and now I have put them side by side, simply be- 
cause, for ten days, we have sat at the same table, 
and talked morn, noon and eve of the war, of sla- 
very, of American affairs generally, and I have ven- 
tured to suppose that the readers of the Leader would 
be glad, for one meal at least, to be introduced to 
our party. 

There at my right, at the head of the table, you 
see a venerable looking gentleman, with whiskers 


chin, a soft, blond, fair face; it is plain, very plain. 
The nose is large, the eyes deep set, yet very soft 
and of bluish grey, and the, hair, which is more 


lett side to the right, falls, smooth and soft entirely 
over the head, leaving no baldness. 

He is not either tall or short, neither fat nor lean, 
but a medium. His voice is pleasant, with the least 
bit of a Scotch tone, and he sits at. table, or deals 
out the steak or lamb, with the easy air of a good 
father among his children. He is now in New York 
on business for the war from the State of Indiana, 
and is earnestly at work with his powerful pen, aid- 
ing and abetting the emancipation question, which 
he feels is the only safety for our beloved institutions. 


to know that this man seems to feel the most entire 
faith in God, and that He is working ofthis great 
problem of human liberty in His own way, and it 
will succeed. Mr. Owen seems to be a universal 
yhilanthropist. He has a work to do for the Port 
Royal Mission ; helps ladies to start juvenile schools, 
| young authors to publish books; and, though a very 
quiet man at home, has seemingly a mountain of 
wor< on his hands, which he is pushing off with a 
great deal of system and force. He plays games 





All those who have witnessed this wonderful 
manifestation seem to be fully convinced that it is 
genuine—not a trick of the artist. Dr. Brown has 
examined it carefully and patiently, and is fully 
satisfied that there is no deception in it. He says: 
“If these pictures, claimed to be the pictures of 
~ stem be a swindle or a sleight-of-hand deception, 
the operation beats the ingenuity of all the necro- 
| mancers and prestidigitateurs of the present and the 
| past.” He has been present at the making of about 
| twenty spirit pictures; he has carefully watched 
| the whole process fiom beginning to end, both be- 
| fore and behind the curtain; he has even prenared 
| the plates with his own hands, and he aflirms that 
| he is fully satisfied that the pictures are what they 
are claimed to be—real photographs of real spirits. 

He banded the first picture of a spirit taken for 
| himself, inelosed in an envelope, into the sensitive 
hands of Mrs. J. S. Adams, before she had any 
| knowledge that spirit photographs had been made, 
|and the moment she took it in her hand she ex- 
claimed, “ This is the picture of a spirit.” 
| One lady, very skeptical, said she believed that 
jthe artist used an old glass plate, on which there 
| was another picture imperfectly washed off. The 
artist requested her to furnish her own glass, with a 
; mark on it, by which she should know it. She did 
}so; and, to her unbounded surprise, there was not 
only a picture of herself upon it, but also a picture 


| 

! 

| of a dear departed friend that she recognized. 

| One gentleman said that the picture of a spirit 
| was a deception, for a photograph artist had shown 
| him that two “ negatives” used would produce two 
pictures on the same card. 

This last fact Mr. Mumler admitted ; but, on each 
single “ negative,” he showed that there was the 
picture of the sitter, and also of the spirit. 

Mr. Plummer, who takes the photographs for 
Mrs. Stuart in the same rooms, and with the same 
camera where Mr. Mumler operates, and assists Mr. 
Muauiler in preparing his plates, affirms that if there 
be any deception in the matter, it is entirely beyond 
his knowledge. ‘sein 

Mr. Luther H. Hale, one of the best and oldest 
photograph artists in this city, has, by request, imita- 
ted these spirit-photographs; but he says he can 
only imitate them by using two negatives, and print- 
ing twice. He says he cannot see how they can be 
produced on the card with only one negative, which 
is the case with all Mr. Mumler’s spirit pictures. 

Mr. Luther Parks has a picture of himself, and of 
a beautiful female spirit, floating, bearing a wreath 
- rae apparently about to place it upon his 

ead. 

Mrs. Isaac Babbitt has a picture of herself and of 
her deceased husband, that was recognized at once 
by all who knew him before his decease. 

Mrs. Snow had a picture of herself and a spirit 
brother, holding a musical instrument in his hand, 
whom she recognized. This brother was a musical- 
instrument maker, and used to make the same kind 
of instruments he held in his band in the picture. 
She submitted this picture, in a sealed envelope, to 
a medium who knew nothing of what the envelo 
contained, and who had heard nothing of this new 
phenomenon. The medium immediately replied : 
“You ought to be satisfied with the picture and 
musical emblem.” 

Mr. ew ae sat for a picture, mentally 
requesting that the picture of bis little child, recently 
Fhe 8 pote ht 4 made sitting upon his hand, 
which he held in position for that purpose. The 
picture revealed himself and his mental request 
answered. The spirit-child was placed sitting on 
his hand, and leaning its little face against his own. 





ume in praise of the worthy Chief Magistrate of the 
glorious Old Bay State. aad 


A well-known citizen of Boston sat for a picture, 
being fully persuaded in hisown mind at the time 


with the children evenings in the parlor—chats as 
familiar as a brother with the ladies—receives the 
literati of*the city, and discourses the affairs of the 
nation like a prophet. 

If he was ever a Democrat of the Vallandigham 
school, he is not now. Heart and soul he is for lib- 
erty—for emancipation ; but is ready to wait the ap- 
pointed time of the President, and thinks that Abra- 
ham Lincoln will answer to the demands of the peo- 
ple by the first of January, 1863. 

Mr. Owen was recently called to Washington. 
We all wait anxiously his return, hoping that he 
will bring good news of great joy from the Capital. 
He goes at the call of Governor Morgan. 


tie Griffith, the little Kentucky poetess, once such a 
favorite of the Louisville Journal and the Missouri 
Republican, known now more generally in the free 
States as the Emancipator of her slaves, and the au- 
thor of sundry books and tales on slavery, among 
them, “ A utobiography of a Female Slave.” Miss 
Griffith’s parents died when she was quite young. 
She was nursed from her birth by a mulatto slave, 
loved her for her kindness, and grew up without any 
of that “ natural instinct of antipathy ” to the black 
people which we hear white people of the North 
prate about. Her sole wealth, descending from her 
father, was in slaves. She was petted and loved for 
her genius, which broke out very early in life. At 
twenty-one, in spite of all remonstrances from friends 
and relatives, she gave freedom to every one, and by 


that act left herse!f dependent upon ber own untried | 


energies for support. 
Such an act of course rendered the South no place 
for her; she came North, and has realized in part 


ter many days it will return to thee.” 

Lovable in herself, the friends of freedom every- 
where gave her a warm and generous welcome. She 
is a student and author, has travelled in Europe, and 
returned without being spoiled. A pretty figure, 
dark brown hair, and eyes to match, a complexion 
of a chalky whiteness, but neither clear nor bil- 
ious. She is simple in her manners, artless, playful, 
impulsive, and as she sits sipping her tea before us, 
we would suppose her yet in her teens. We honor 
her for the work of humanity which she has done, 
and give her words of praise, because she has been 
true to herself; and being true to herself, is being 
true to man and to God. 

“Do you unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you,” was to Mattie Griffith a living 
principle. Long may she live to enjoy the peace 
that comes of well-doing! Few young girls have 
ever been known in our slavery-bound country that 
have had moral force to do as she has done. ~ 

FRANCES D. GAGE. 

New York, Oct. 6, 1862. 

—Cleveland Leader. 
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THE BATTLE OF CORINTH. 


Extract from a letter dated— 


Camp NEAR CorintH, Miss., Oct. 20, '62. 

We had an awful battle here on the 3d and 4th. 
Our regiment reached Corinth Saturday evening, 
and found the rebels in full retreat, followed them b 
rapid marches for two days and nights, came up wit 
rear guard, skirmished, lost one killed and seven 
badly wounded, took hundreds of prisoners, and 
marched back to Corinth, where we are likely to re- 
main, throwing up fortifications fur months to come. 
I spent one day and one night among the 
wounded at Corinth, of whom there were at least 
1500, mostly rebels, and terribly sickening sights I 
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white as snow circling from the ears to the tip of the | 


brown than the beard and thin, is drawn from the | 


But what will astonish most people, as it did me, is | 


Opposite me, at Mr. Owen's right hand, sits Mat- | 


the saying, “ Cast thy bread on the waters, and af- | 


then he asked Mr. Strickland to make a short pray- 
jer. How still he lay while that prayer went up to 
| the throne of the God of battles! At its conclusion, 
| as we arose, his eyes rested on me, and his hand was 
}extended again. “ You can do me no good,” said 
jhe, faintly; do not stay.” His mind seemed per- 
| fectly clear and calm; but he was failing constantly. 
| Qh! it isa tearful sight to us all to see a father 
| thus dying—dying in the same house with his two 
| sons, and they not know it—not permitted to look 
upon his face—not permitted to treasure his last 


strangers. But they are too sick yet to bear the 
| blow; it would shatter them; therefore they must 
| be kept ia ignorance till a coming hour. 
| 7 P, M.—Gen. Mitchel has breathed his last. He 
| is gone from us. Our hopes that were placed on him 
must be lifted higher—higher. With Victor Hugo, 
we must learn to say: “It is not generals nor sol- 
diers, but God, who must give us the victory in this 
war of the powers of darkness.” General Mitchel 
| had entire possession of his faculties till within an 
| hour or two of his departure, when his reason seem- 
}ed to wander. His ligt intelligent look was to the 
| Rev. Mr. Strickland; seeing him approach the bed, 
| he looked up devoutly, and lifting his hand, pointed 
| upward twice. So passed he from among men. 
2@> The Port Royal correspondent of the New 
York Independent, under date of Oct. 31st, writes :— 


| Last evening, the announcement reached Hilton 
Head, * Major-General Mitchel died at a quarter 
past six this evening.’ It is impossible to convey to 
| any one outside of the Department the overwhelm- 
jing sensation of grief and gloom that this news 
created. Every one, in every station, feels that he 
has lost a personal friend, in whose brilliant exploits 
he felt an intense pride; that the Department has 
lost one who was the tower of its strength and safe- 
| ty; and that the country has Jost a General to whom 
/no superior is left behind. Truly, in the grand, 
| touching words of Isaiah: ‘ It is as when a standard- 
bearer fainteth.’ 
To-day I have attended his funeral at Beaufort. 
| The procession moved from Hospital No. 2 to the 
| Episcopal church, the pall being borne by Admiral 
| Dupont, Brigadier-Generals Grannan and Saxton, 
and other naval and military officers of high rank. 
| At the church and at the grave, the service of the 
| Methodist Episcopal Church was read by Rev. Dr. 
| Strickland, chaplain of the 48th New York, an old 
| friend of the General. I regretted that there was 
| not something beside the reading of the service— 
{some word of prayer or remark suggested by, and 
| growing out of, the occasion. It seemed as if every 
one present must long to hear and join in an expres- 
sion of the emotions of admiration for the dead. of 
grief for his departure, which burdenzd every heart. 
| It was remembered with overwhelming emotion that, 
two weeks ago, he had summoned together all the 
| officers at the post, to meet him in aekeoe. and 
i had, in a familiar address, animate with patriotism, 
| spoken to them of his policy, and cheered them to 
| the faithful discharge of their duties to the country. 
| Alas! no more will that clear lip flash with the in- 
| stinet of genius and patriotism; no more will that 
| Tinging voice, which seemed to emulate the reso- 
| nance and the strength of the steel by his side, call 
jus to duty and to glory. In the very spot where so 
| lately he stood and spoke, now his body rested, en- 
| veloped in the flag he loved so well.” 


General but a Christian. He was a member of the 
New School Prysbyterian church in Cincinnati, | 
|formerly under the charge of Dr. Beecher, And | 
his life and spirit were in harmony with this profes- 
jsion. It was faith in God which sustained him amid | 
the perils which he saw surrounding the nation. 
He said to the writer a few weeks ago, ‘Iam not | 
troubled. Iam standing on a rock. I have abso- 
lute confidence in the wisdom and goodness of God. | 
He may indeed leave the country a prey to disaster. | 
But I do not believe that he will, for then it would | 
be of no use to contend against such a result. | 
Rather, I believe that he will bring it out of all its 
perils into peace and liberty.’ 

Among the many saddening attendants of the late | 
bereavement was the fact that the General's two | 
sons, prostrated by the same disease which had | 
roved fatal to him, were ignorant of his death, not 
being in a condition to bear the shock of the an- | 
nouncement. It will be remembered that shortly | 
after he offered his services to the Government, and 
left his home for the seat of war, his wife died sud- 
denly, overwhelmed with solicitude in his behalf, 
and with sorrow over his absence. Surely, no one 
among us has made such unparalleled sicrifices at 
the altar of liberty, of humanity, of the country 
with whose destiny he believed the interests of hu- 
manity to be inseparably linked.” 


— 


Tne Anvse or Furtovens. General Me- 
Clellan started on the Peninsula campaign with 
168,000 men. After the seven days’ battles, this 
force was reduced to about 64,000, although the cas- 
ualties of both field and camp did not much exceed 
20,000. Fi orty-four thousand men—more than one 
third his original force—it is said, were absent from 
their commands on furlough! To this cause, more 
than to disease and battle, is attributed the frittering 
away of the most magnificent army of modern times, 
and McClellan’s failure to capture Richmond. It will 
be remembered, that immediately after the battles in 
front of Richmond, the War Department issued a 
most stringent order in regard to officers and men 
absent from their commands; but it was too late to 
change the state of affairs on the Peninsula, and the 





saw. In one camp five miles out I found over 400, 


“ army” returned to Washington with scarce 
ly one-third the numbers it left othe oe 





the General as the Rev. Mr. 8. stooped to speak to | 


words, his last look—that all these must be given to | 


| 

. . . | 

He died as he had lived; for he was not alone a 
| i 


g¢on,died at his seat in Surry, 


try. In consequence of this con 
ilican party in Ohio and Indiana | 
| teo-thirds of all the men sent tot 
| are War Democrats. 


The net loss to the Re publicans in ON 


| been less than 40,000 men, and 


| That the unconditional Union men she 
dead. Three times they lowered the stars and stripes | these circumstances, be worsted at the 


and run up their own flag, every man engaged in | not be a matier of surprise. If the — 
I | those States had been allowed to vote. n ie 


have seen a photograph taken a few hours after the | Tory would have been elected to Cons 


| Unionists would have made a , 
| statement is shown to be true by 


Rogers, of the Texas Cavalry, and a captain of the | In that State the soldiers were perm 
same regiment. We have buried, by count, 1468 of | part im the election, and behold the 
their dead, and taken over 5000 prisoners, exclusive | Victory 1s one of gigantic proportions, 
Our killed was about one-fifth of | men have elected the entire delegation, YX, 
theirs. Their retreat was in much dismay and con- | came within sight of success. Like causes 


like results. Let the voluntee; 


munition, &c., but we should have followed, and ut- | Ohio vote to-morrow, and they will rey, 


isult in every district carried by 
| party. It is a gross outrage and 
|risht of the majority to rule, t 
|} men of the elective franchise, siz 
lare absent from their counties or 
save the Government from dest: 
| from anarchy, or to permit secess 
open a fire-in-the-rear upon them 
ibox. Not one of the candidat 


| Tories in Indiana or Ohio represents the go; 
of the majority of the votes of his distric, r, 


| those quasi loyal Congressmen k 
ing laws for the Republic is not o 

but a gross outrage upon the rig! 
| —Chicago Tribune. 
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either a maniac, or the biggest 


on two legs. His egotism is exceeded only } 
brass. The Portland Advertiser reports his 
| at the meeting referred to, at which the ed 
| sided, and we need only quote a few passag 
it to convince our readers that we do Georg 


| 
no wrong. 
says -— 


* As soon as I have broken the 
| tion party, I am off for Richmond 
| representative of the people, as 
where I shall talk Jeff. Davis into 


to every man in the Republic, but fire-eating § 


sionists and the 
Abolitionists.” 


j 


| This declaration about making 


iwith Jeff. Davis is not entitled t 


blood-making, 


ief, although Mr. Train interposes no cor 


But here is something about w 
are worth :— 


“I want no office, no money. 
the world. 
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Republicans have gone to the arm, ..! te 
same counties not a tenth part of Reais in 
have volunteered. There has been . tes Uidergy 
systematic and zealous eflort on behal; wide-spread 
leaders who oppose the war, to ane Ube Tory 
and file of the party from enlisting waar rank 
large measure been successful, especially : as ing 
late calls. They keep them at home to pan 
upon the seats in Congress, in the hee tn 
patriotic freemen in the field battling for thei. Pe 
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THE MODEST MAN. 


| George Francis Train, in his speech at Portlagi 
| last Monday evening, was eminent! y success 
is, he convinced the most of his audience 





jackass that walks 






In speaking of the work betore him, | 


skull of the Abe 
the self app 
I was in Ei 
a peace sati 






nigger worshipy 


4 satisiactory per 


) unconditional be 





hat he and his wi 


I am independent of 


My wife has just had an elegant how 


presented her by her father, in Madison Avenue, New 


York. Some time ago, he settled 
and my children, and L intend tor 
ing out of my Horse Railway I 
therefore, I am not dependent on 
how I shall wear my hat, or what 
| gloves. 
of their guns can never touch a de 
teen months has stood fire-proof a 
| Battlers ot England.” 
| But 
| Francis; 

tainly think that it would have 


here is one more good 


As for the Abolitten ne wspapers, } 


$100,000 upon her 
nake a million ster, 
’atent in Engla 

any man t 
color shall 


be mr 






bater who for eigh 
gainst the Editoral 


thing by Georg 


though it may be all strictly true, w 


oked a little better 


| had some other person than himself said it, About 
| the close of his remarks he said :— 


“Two hours have gone so quickly, I have omitted 


| much I wished to say. Mr. Sum 
| grasp, small range of intellect. 1 
| and commerce, and finance, and st: 
in an hour, than he can in a we 
meet me in debate, if he dares to 


er is aman 
can talkt 
itesmantlike thought 
ek. Why dont 


, instead of sen 








out the two lunatic members of his abolition firn 


This will do. 


Mr. Sumner has certainly been mm 


over and used up by the “fast Train”—beo 
| Franeis Train, the modest man.— Ogdensburg! 


| Advance. 





FREEDOM, 


| “It is the Lord’s doing, and marvel! 


| I'se gwine to tell ye, Sambo, 
} What I heard in town, to-day,— 


I listened at the Cap’n’s ten 


I'll tell ye what he say. 
He say dat Massa Linkum, 


Him write it in de Yanke« 


Way yonder Norf, ye see 


nt 


be 0k, 


De nigger gwine for tree. 


| And now, ye see, I tell ye 


De secesh can't get way | 


What Massa Linkum donc, 


om dat, 


No more’n dey dodge a gun 


It’s jes’ as sure as preachin’, 


I tell ye, Sambo, true,— 
De nigger’s trouble ober no 
No mere dem lash for yo 


v— 


u 


I ’spected dat would happen,— 


1 had a sense, ye see, 
Of something big been gwi 
lo make de people tree. 


I tought de flamin angel 
Been gwine for blow de 


Dat make de rebel jump. 


So now we'll pick de cotto 


ne to come, 


trump, 


But Massa Linkum write de word, 


n, 


So now we'll broke de corn,— 
De nigger’s body am his own, 


De bery day he born. 


He grind de grits in safety, 
He eat de yams in peace, 
De Lord, him bring de jubi 
De Lord, him set de feas’ 


So now, I tell ye, Sambo, 


lee, 


Ye’re born a man to-day ,— 


Nobody gwine for contradic 
What Massa Linkum say. 


, 


Him gwine for free de nigger, 


De Lord, him gib de wor 
And Massa Linkum write ’ 


“m down, 


Oh! Sambo, praise de Lord! 


|} —ITingham Gazette. 
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CONTRABANDS IN WASHINGTON. 


ernment expense. He says there 


| thousand contrabands in the District and at 
dria, and that of these only six hundred at 
five receive rations from the government. 


ter number, many perform a cestai 


so that théy are not entirely a burden to the & 


ment. Mr. Nichols says that-these 
received clothing only from private 


that there is so much demand for their | 
could furnish homes for ten times as mady 


supply. 

The Anglo-African says that Mrs. 
has eon age the Contraband Rei 
Washington the generous contrib 


dred dollars for the relief of the suffering free“ 
and around that city. 


Witt Case. Inthe Court of Common Pie 
Philadeiphia, on Friday, a jury ¢ 
which the husband of Nancy Coots, a colored 
sought to invalidate his wife’s will, leaving 
which was considerable, to the wife ussm 
liamson. It was shown by Coots that his wit 
unsound mind when the testament was made, 
provisions conflicted with all ber previo' 
tions, and the jury rendered a verdict inval 
will. 


R@™ Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
(Eng 
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America. But the 
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